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FOR ALL SHUTTERBUGS 
AGE 10 TO 18 





3 LANGLEY STREAMLITE REELS 


PLYFLEX Casting Rods 
SOUTH BEND Casting Reels 
GLADDING Spinning Lines 
GLADDING Casting Lines 
MY BUDDY Tackle Box 


RULES 


1. The Junior Wildlife Photo Contest begins March 1, 1955, and ends 


at midnight June 15, 1955. 


AUBURN Fish Hook Assortments 


2. Contestants must be between the ages of 10 and 18 inclusive. REDHEAD Gun Case 
. All photographs must be taken within the State of Florida. LUCKY. 7 ‘Tackle Assortments 
4. All photos must be mailed first class mail to Florida Wildlife, Talla- Any 
hassee, Florida by midnight of June 15, 1955. PORTER BAITS Assorted 
5. Contestants may submit as many photos as they desire. PERMA Gun Finishes — Assorted 
. Photos must be at least 4 inches by five inches in size and no larger BE ea eee errs 
than 11 inches by 14 inches. KINGFISH Assorted Lures 
7. The following information must be printed or typed on a piece of CLARKSPOONS 
paper and pasted on the back of each photograph: (Do not write on 
photos. ) a Name of camera used (b) type of film used (c) ex- G. F. Tackle Kit 
posure use d) location where picture was taken (e) your name, 
address, and age. This information must appear on the back of every TRUE-TO-LIFE Books 
photograph submitted. complete set 
8. All prize winning photographs become the property of Florida Wildlife. ae Si Aen Ne Bete 
9. No photographs will be returned unless self addressed, stamped en- FISHERMAN‘S HANDBOOK—3 


velope is enclosed with entry. 
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(2 one-year subscriptions) 








Gentlemen: 

I should appreciate very much copies of 
the paintings mentioned on page 41 of the 
January issue of Florida Wildlife. May I 
say that as a confirmed gun crank I enjoy 
“Muzzle Flashes” very much? It is one of 
the finest departments of its kind in any 
outdoor magazine — and I take them all. 

ROBERT M. GREENMUN 
St. Augustine, Fla. 


* 


Dear Sir: 

Please send me a second Florida Wildlife 
Fishing Citation provided it is within your 
policy to issue more than one to a person. 
You will find enclosed a picture of the 9% 
pound bass taken on January 29, 1955 and 
one of the 10% pound bass taken on No- 
vember 13, 1954. Both of these bass were 
caught in Lake Johnson while fishing at 
Gold Head Branch State Park. The second 
one was boated not more than 100 yards 
from the swimming beach of the State Park. 

LEWIS E. STANLEY 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





Gentlemen: 

We visited your beautiful Florida during 
December of .the past year. That is how 
we got a copy of your magazine. And now 
that I have a subscription to it I like it 
very much. 

I want to mention an incident that was 
very interesting to us. We own a hunting 
cabin in Michigan’s big-game area — Oge- 
man Co. During our big-game season, No- 
vember 15-November 30, I did not get a 
shot. But as we drove along the Gulf Coast 
near Pensacola a fine buck disputed the 
highway with us. He seemed to have 
“velvet” rags hanging to his horns which 
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puzzled me very much. However, when I 
read your magazine it all became quite 
clear. Florida deer breed the year around 
and know no “rutting season” as do our deer 
in Michigan. 

I was also surprised that Florida allows 
a two-deer limit. 


A. B. MADDEN 
Pontiac, Michigan 





Gentlemen: 

While visiting in Florida I had the good 
fortune to read one of your magazines. 
Even to a Yankee it sounded good. While 
my fishing was not up to the standards of 
your stories it’s still fun to read and dream. 

For the enclosed check of $4.00 please 
enter the two following for one year sub- 
scriptions so we will receive the January 
and February issues, both of which had 
articles of special interest. 

CHARLES E. FINLEY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Dear Editor: 


Why do people believe in scientific re-- 


search in everything except game and fish 
management? Research has proven that 
water will only support a limited pound- 
age of fish and there’s only a limited amount 
of food in any body of water for the fish. 

Our rivers and river connected lakes 
furnish 90% of our game fish, but four-fifths 
of those are rough, worthless fish to the 
sportsmen to only one-fifth bass, bream and 
perch; and the rough fish can live in im- 
pure or overstocked water where game fish 
cannot live at all. 

The sportsmen have been running our 
Game and Fish Department for thirty years 
on their own ideas and we are getting less 
small game and game fish every year that 
passes. I don’t see why people don’t listen 
to a capable biologist that knows as much 
about the needs of game and fish as a good 
doctor knows about what his sick patients 
need. 


To make a long story short the only sci- 
entific way to improve the sports fishing 
will be constant seining of our large lakes 
and streams to reduce that overwhelming 
majority of rough fish so a game fish can 
take their place. But that should be done 
by private individuals under proper super- 
vision by the State and made to pay its own 
way by selling the over-aged bream and cat- 
fish. It has been proved by State seining 
that nearly all waters in the State are over- 
stocked with bream and they will strangle 
and destroy the bass and perch. As a mat- 
ter of fact scientific care and proper culti- 


vation is the life of every living thing and 
game and fish need it more than most any- 
thing else because they have so many nat- 
ural enemies to contend with. 
TOM MORRISON 
Hawthorne, Fla. 


ARE SEMINOLE 


SEMI 


NOLE 





Dear Sir: 

Enclosed is a picture of Mr. William G. 
Starling and a 12 pound bass caught in 
Lake Seminole during the big bass tourna- 
ment sponsored by the “Sportsman’s Para- 
dise.” 

This lunker won Mr. Starling the $100. 
prize offered for the first 12-pounder or 
larger to be caught in Lake Seminole be- 
tween October 1, 1954 and March 31, 1955. 

Please send one of your Fishing Citations 
so that I may give it to Mr. Starling who 
frequently fishes here. 

JACK ROSENBERG 
Largo, Florida 


Gentlemen: 

This is a letter I have been going to 
write for several months. We enjoy every 
isue of our Florida Wildlife, and hope to 
to be back in Florida before too long. We 
had to return to Minnesota, but the six 
months we spent on the Withlacoochee 
River at Inglis in Levy County were just 
perfect. 

One evening I found a big frog which 
I proceeded to put on my hook. After about 
five minutes of waiting, something took 
hold of that frog and such a commotion 
in the water I never anticipated. I just 
hung on to the cane pole and hoped it 
would quiet down. I couldn’t pull it up 
enough to see what I had, so I began to 
back off. the dock easy and pretty soon I 
had a huge gar fish up on the bank. 

Friends told us they were “rough” fish 
and should be thrown away as they weren't 
good eating. 

Well, back in Minnesota the Carp is 
considered a “rough” fish, but in recent 
years more and more people have begun 
to eat them. They usually smoke them. 

We decided to try our gar fish anyway. 
It is some job to get that “coat of armour” 
off, but we managed. Then we cut the meat 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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Our Thanks — 


to the Honorable Robert L. F. 
Sikes for his continuous efforts in 
promoting bigger and better con- 
servation practices in the state of 
Florida. 

The following appears in the 
Congressional Record of the 84th 
Congress: 

House of Representatives 

Washington, D. C. 

Monday, March 7, 1955 
MR. SIKES: Mr. Speaker, the Flor- 
ida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission has sponsored a junior 
conservation essay contest as part 
of its program of acquainting boys 
and girls of Florida with the essen- 
tials of wildlife conservation. This 
very fine program has produced a 
great deal of interest on the part of 
young Floridians. | think it worth 
while to reproduce in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the winning 
essays of the Junior Conservation 
Essay Contest. The first division 
winner is Paul M. Bruun, age 10, 
Miami Beach. The first prize win- 
ner in the second division is Frank 
K. Jordan, age 17, of Pensacola. 


Both essays appeared in the March 
issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 
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Here is the news that you have been waiting for these 
past many months. The GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH 
COMMISSION HAS APPROVED THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE JR. CONSERVATION CAMP. This includes ten 
new cabins 16x16 feet made of cement block and a great 
big beautiful mess hall 100 feet long and 48 feet wide. 

How is that for news? Now I know that all of you will 
want to come to camp. 

We have many more wonderful things planned for the 
Camp and School this coming summer (and it isn’t too 
far away). It is our intention to surprise you with these 
many other features. 

But don’t you be surprised by not having enough points 
at camp time so that you are unable to attend. By now all 
of you should know just how many points you should have 
to attend Camp this summer. Just in case you don’t know 
or have forgotten, here they are again. 


Eight and nine years old must have at least 1500 points 

Ten and Eleven years old must have at least 2000 points 

Twelve and Thirteen years old must have 3000 points 

Fourteen and Fifteen years old 3500 points 

Sixteen and seventeen and eighteen 

must have 4000 points 
These are the minimum points for camp eligibility. Don’t 
stop at the prescribed amount given here. The more points 
you have earned by your self-improvement and group ac- 
tivity projects the more chance you have to become eligible 
for the Junior Conservationist of the year. 

Those of you who have not started working on your points 
(and I know there are some who haven’t) had better get 
busy. Summer camp applications will be sent out this month 
(April). When you receive these applications be sure that 
you follow the instructions and return them to the office 
of the Executive Secretary in Williston, Box 77—don’t for- 
get. AS you can see, time is fleeting and use the motto— 


DO IT NOW. 

As we have done before, you will find printed with this 
column, the third series of Merit Point System Projects. 
Consequently, we have deleted club news and other items at 
this writing but will make up for it in the next issue. 

All of you CLUB SECRETARIES be sure you send this 
office a copy of your reports and meetings. Send one copy 
to your Division I & E Officer and one copy to me. Re- 
member your credits in points and achievements can only 
be given by your reports. 

And for you Club Secretaries, please send any news items 
you may have to the editors of the CLAW—-your official 
bulletin. Send them to Cathlyn McClain or Charlene Pledger. 
Also, please send your reports to this office. 

REMEMBER, we shall want to see all of you at Camp 
this summer so let’s get those projects completed. 

If you need anything, write to me. Best to all of you. 

Yours for better conservation, 
Denver Ste. Claire 


ADDITIONAL DATA ON THE MERIT POINT 
SYSTEM PROJECT MATERIAL 

To help clarify the Merit Point System for projects to 
be completed by our young conservationists, it must be noted 
that there are two types of projects. The first type is Self- 
Improvement, which is classified as S. I. The second type 
is Group Activity, which will be classified as G. A. Below 
is a listing for projects F-1 through F-26: 
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F-1 S.I. F-14 SI. and G.A. 
F-2 1, F-15 S.I. 
F-3 S.I. and G.A. F-16 S.I. 
F-4 S.I. and G.A. F-17 S.I. 
F-5 S.I. F-18 S.I. and G.A. 
F-6 S.I. F-19 S.I. 
F-7 S.I. F-20, S.I. 
F-8 S.I. F-21 S.I. 
F-9 S.I. F-22 S.I. 
F-10 S.I. F-23 S.I. 
F-11 Sa F-24 Sh & 
F-12 S.I. F-25 S.I. 
F-13 S.I F-26 S.I. 


In the second series of Merit Point System Projects, 
F-31, S.I. may not be repeated. Also on F-46, S.I., credit 
cannot be given for more than 2 visits to one club. 

Credit will not be given to a boy or girl who completes 
activities of just one kind. Combinations of S.I. and G.A. 
projects must be completed. Below is a suggested minimum 
of types of projects which must be completed by the vari- 
ous age groups, as sent to you with the Second Series of 
Merit Point System Projects. 
Eight and Nine years old 1500 ptsAt least 1 S.I. 

ano ET GA: 

: must be com- 
pleted. 

2000 ptsAt least 2 S.I. 
and 1 G.A-. 
must be com- 
pleted. 

3000 ptsAt least 2 S.I. 
and: '.2. -<GiA. 
must be com- 
pleted. 

3500 ptsAt least 3 S.I. 
and? 320° GA. 
must be com- 
pleted. 

Sixteen through Eighteen years old 4000 ptsAt least 3 S.I. 

and -3:- G.A: 
must be com- 
pleted. 

Points earned for camp participation will not be con- 
sidered in the total number of points required for camp 
entrance, but will be awarded at the end of the 1955 
Camp and School Session. 

One of the required S.I. projects will be the Scrapbook. 
The first pages will contain a copy of each series of the 
Merit Point System Project Material. (Additional copies 
of each series may be obtained from the December, 1954 
and March, 1955 FLORIDA WILDLIFE MAGAZINE or from 
the Executive Secretary’s office, P. O. Box 77, Williston, 
Florida). The junior conservationist will keep a record of 
points earned for each project on the series sheet along 
with the date that the project was completed. This will 
be done to help the Club Advisors keep a record of the 
number of points earned by each member, thereby providing 
a double check. 

The Scrapbook offers an excellent opportunity for cor- 
relating the study of Conservation with other areas of 
learning such as the Arts, Social Science, Science and 
Agriculture. These books may contain newspaper and 
magazine clippings, pictures, drawings, cartoons, original 
stories, etc., classified according to the various aspects 
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Ten and Eleven years old 


Twelve and Thirteen years old 


Fourteen and Fifteen years old 














of Conservation. Above all, they should represent work of 
definite educational value to the young conservationists. 

Monthly and Master Score Sheets for the Club Ad- 
visors to use in tabulating points are being sent out with 
this material. 


MERIT POINT SYSTEM PROJECT MATERIAL 
Possible 
POINTS F-59 G.A 
F-53 G.A. WOOD DUCKS: Provide Wood Duck SI. 
S.I. nesting boxes in accordance with in- “ee 
structions for same which may be ob- 
tained from the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. (See February, 1955 
issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE MAGA- 
ZINE). For each nesting box built, 
erected and occupied by Wood Duck.... 750 
NOTE: Special care must be given these 
boxes or they will be occupied by less 
desirable animals than Wood Ducks. 
F-54 G.A. PET CONTROL: Individual members 
S.I. should Keep their cats and dogs under 
control, especially during the nesting F-60 G.A 
season. Others should be urged to do so mre 
also by the Junior Conservation Clubs 
conducting reasonable and sane and 
practical publicity campaigns. Emphasis 
should be placed on the undesirable 
practice of city residents in the “dump- 
ing” of litters of cats in rural areas, and 
on cottage owners who leave them to 
shift for themselves. The Humane So- 
ciety or Audubon Club will be willing to 
help. For each oral report on work done F-61 G.A 
or poster made for campaign; 100 ST. 
F-55 G.A. RIFLE RANGE: Many local schools, ny 
clubs or individuals would be interested 
in having a rifle range erected in their 
vicinity. Specifications and other data 
may be obtained from the NATIONAL 
RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 1600 Rhode Is- 
land, N. W., Washington, D. C. To each 
member who participates in the actual 
construction of such a rifle range; 1000 
F-56 G.A. CAMP SITE: Many clubs participate in 
over-night or week-end camping trips, 
traveling to areas which are close to 
them. Many times it is difficult to find 


a good camp site. For each member who F-62 S.I. 
participates in the construction of such G.A 
a camp site, suhc as clearing ground, 
erection of hut or shelter, and such other 
work aS may be necessary; 1000 
F-57 G.A. PARADES: Many times Junior Conser- 
vation Clubs are asked to participate in 
local parades. We feel that this effort 
should be rewarded. To each member 
who participates in the construction of F-63 SI. 
a parade float; 1000 G.A 
For marching in a parade as a club, 
to each member; 50 
F-58 G.A. SKISH: Many Junior Conservation 
S.I. Clubs are interested in fishing. Skish is 
one way of becoming a better fisherman. 
For the forming of a Skish Club, to be 
qualified according to the rules of the 
national Skish Board, Bond Building, 
Washington 5, D. C.; to each term mem- F-64 SI. 
ber; 500 G.A 
F-65 S.I. 
G.A 
F-66 S.I. 
G.A 





The Foley Junior Conservation Club in Taylor County is fast be- 

coming one of the most active clubs in the state. At far right 

is Wildlife Officer Mack Cook, George A. Collins, Foley High 
School Principal; and Mr. Hendry, school coach. 
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For the Erection and locating of a perm- 
anent Skish Target Area according to 
specifications of the National Skish 
Board, to each member participating in 
actual construction of target area; 

For each perfect cast in Skish; 

FISH POPULATION: The Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission is spend- 
ing a great deal of time, effore, and 
money in order to make Florida’s Fish- 
ing Waters the best that there are. 
Junior Conservation Clubs could be of 
tremendous help in this by checking 
local areas for rought fish or overstock- 
ing of game fish. For a survey of the fish 
population in local areas accompanied 
by a 1000 word report; 

NOTE: This must be done under the 
supervision of a fish management tech- 
nician or other qualified person. 
HYACINTH CONTROL: The Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission is expend- 
ing a great deal of time and money on 
hyacinth eradication. Junior Conserva- 
tion Clubs could be of help in this phase 
of conservation. For a survey of hya- 
cinth problems locally and a 1000 word 
report concerning eradication, types, 
methods and materials to be used; 
NOTE: Must be done under supervision 
of Hyacinth Control personnel. 
FOREST FIRES: Forest Fires create an 
ever-present menace to the state of Flor- 
ida. The Florida Forest Service is always 
grateful for all help it may receive in 
Forest Fire Prevention. Members may 
help by putting out small fires, reporting 
fires which are not under control, and 
working with Forest Rangers in helping 
put out forest fires. For each fire re- 
ported and checked by the Service; 
For each small fire of unknown origin 
put out; 

For working with the Forest Rangers in 
helping to put out fires (no club member 
under 14 may participate in this field); 
OUTBOARD MOTORS: Every club 


. member should be acquainted with the 


use of outboard motors. We suggest a 
class in Outboard Motors to be given 
by a qualified instructor. The class 
should concern itself with Horsepowers, 
Correct use of Motors, Safety in use of 
Motors and minor repairs to same. To 
each member for complete course; 

BOATING: All club members should be 


. acquainted with the various aspects of 


boating. We suggest a class in boating 
safety to be given by a qualified in- 
structor. Class should concern itself with 
proper entrance into boats, boat con- 
trol, proper method of rowing, and life- 
saving factors concerned with boat 
operation. To each member completing 
course; 

SNAKE BITE CONTROL: It is wise for 


. outdoorsmen in the state of Florida to 


know the various procedures to use in 
the event of snake bite. We suggest a 
class in snake bite control to be given 
by a qualified instructor with all pre- 
ventive measures properly shown. To 
each member completing such a course; 
FORESTRY: Many of you are familiar 


. with all of Florida’s Forest Trees. Many 


trees have much commercial usage. For 
a 500 word report on the study of trees, 
commercial uses, manufacturing plants 
in the local area, number of people em- 
ployed in such plants, etc.; 

GAME COMMISSION: Many clubs and 


. Members are personally acquainted with 


Game Commission personnel, but do not 
know much about the Commission itself. 
For a 500 word report concerning the 
Commission, duties of officers, head- 
quarters personnel, division directors, 
technicians, etc. 


Possible 
POINTS 


1000 
25 


3000 


3000 


100 
100 


500 


500 


500 


500 


1000 


500 














Working hand in hand with 
our own staff of state Wildlife 
Officers are three Federal Game 
Wardens assigned to Florida by 
the Enforcement Branch of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Recently there passed across my 
desk, a paper written by one of 
these Officers, Marzine Hudson 
of Tallahassee. Mr. Hudson has 
given his views on the situation 
confronting a conscientious “ca- 
reer” warden, and the importance 
of sportsmen’s cooperation in 
maintaining our wildlife  re- 
sources. 

Believing what he has to say 
regarding these matters will be 
of interest to Florida Wildlife readers, his 
comments are herewith presented. 

“Most people think of a Wildlife Officer as 
a man who spends all of his time sneaking 
about trying to catch “innocent” people who 
may violate the game and fish laws. Many 
people feel that it is the Wildlife Officer’s 
job, and his alone, to protect and conserve 
game and fish. Seldom do they stop to think 
that this fellow is working for the benefit 
of all of us who enjoy the out-of-doors. 


Very little praise is ever given to the men 
in the field; those whose job keeps them away 
from home day and night, in fair weather or 
foul, in an effort to assure for the future an 
abundant supply of fish and game in the woods, 
streams, and fields for the outdoorsmen to 
harvest. Many have been the hours I have 
worked with these Officers trying to accom- 
plish something which would mean better 
hunting and fishing for you sportsmen. 

I have heard, on many occasions, hunters and 
fishermen make the statement, “It is the Wild- 
life Officers’ job to catch game law violators.” 
This is true, up to a certain point. It is their 
job to do just that but it is as much your job 
as a sportsman to turn in game law violators 
as it is for the Wildlife Officer to catch them. 
It is as much your job as an American citizen 
and a true sportsman to turn in game law 
violators as much as it would be to get on 
the witness stand and testify against a bank 
robbery which you witnessed. It all boils 
down to the same thing—stealing is stealing 
wherever it takes place. Anyone who takes 








E. B. (Shorty) JONES 


more than his share of wild- 
life is stealing from his fellow 
sportsmen. Anyone who catches 
more than his legal limit of fish 
or kills more than the legal limit 
of game or birds is taking game 
or fish which you may have har- 
vested the following day. This also 
applies to out-of-season hunting. 
As long as the attitude exists, 
that the Wildlife Officer or Game 
Warden is supposed to do all the 
work for your benefit, you will 
continue to come home at night 
after a hard day of hunting or 
fishing with an empty bag. The 
only way we can correct this sit- 
uation is through the coopera- 
tion of the sportsmen and personnel of the 
Game Department. It is for your own benefit 
that this correction be made. 


As a general rule, when a fellow accepts a 
job as a Wildlife Officer, he gives up his privi- 
lege as a citizen to hunt or fish. I know from 
my own personal experience. I also know that 
the hours of work are long, from before day- 
light until after dark and sometimes all night. 
A Wildlife Officers is on call 24 hours a day, 
365 days a year. He never knows what the 
meaning of a holiday is. Week-ends and holi- 
days, when most of the people are off enjoy- 
ing themselves, the Wildlife Officer works 
harder than ever. The rain is never too wet 
or the weather too cold to keep him from try- 
ing to meet his obligation to the sportsmen 
of this state. He would like to be your friend 
and hope that cooperation between the sports- 
men and Wildlife Officers will continue to in- 
crease. 

This is as it should be because the Officer 
who enforces the game and fish laws does as 
much to protect your entertainment and en- 
joyment as anyone else in the state. Make a 
friend out of him, help him enforce your laws 
and I am sure hunting and fishing will con- 
tinue to be better in this state. Give the Wild- 
life Officer and the men who are trying to 
better hunting and fishing in Florida a chance 
to become your friend because they are try- 
ing to help you have better fishing and hunting. 
The best way I know to sum this up is to say 
the Wildlife Officer or Game Warden is out 
there doing a job for YOU.” END. 
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SPECS BEFORE 
YOUR | 
EYES 





By 
TOMMY ANDERSON 


ad | 4 ASS CAPITAL of the World,” “Home of the 
World’s Best Bass Fishing,” “Bass Fishing 
At Its Best”; these phrases and many others of a sim- 
ilar vein are used to attract the attention of the na- 
tion’s fishermen to central Florida. When they arrive 
they have stars in their eyes, and visions of casting 
hook or lure into some of our fabulous fishing waters 
where lurk many a monster largemouth. It is true 
that the finest bass fishing in the world is found in 
Florida, despite the well-known fact that press agents 
and publicity people are inclined to go overboard in 
their enthusiasm to pass the good news along to the 
outlanders. The fact is that over eighty per cent of 
the anglers in Florida aim for pan fish, and they really 
catch them. The dyed-in-the-wool plug slinger will 
spend all of his time searching for bass, but a ma- 
jority of the people that succumb to the lure of Florida 
bassing end up angling for pan fish. 

During the winter, the speckled perch or crappie, 
takes the brunt of the fishing pressure while the late 
spring and summer fishermen find bream and shell- 
crackers eager and willing. 

During the months that the visiting fishermen are 
present in the greatest numbers I turn to as a fishing 
guide and I know what makes the visiting angler tick. 
The first day out he is satisfied with catching a few 
nice bass; the second day out he asks where the fish 
are; and the third day out he sees a string of perch. 
From then on he is interested in just fishing, and if 
he catches bass that is all right, too. One very fine 
fisherman from Washington, D. C. wanted bass. He 
caught three the first day, the largest weighing around 
six pounds. He got the horse laugh from the other 
guests at the motel where he was staying, so next 
day he wanted to get a string of fish. We started 
fishing for “specs,” and had as many as we could use 
by the middle of the day. Then we started after bass 
and came in with a string that would knock your eyes 
out. He had the laugh this time, and every day from 
then on he fished for specs during the middle of the 
day. It is true that he didn’t keep most of them, but 
he had action and enjoyed his vacation more because 
he caught fish. 

The fishing camps in Lake County would soon go 
broke if they had to depend upon bass fishermen for 
their living. Several bait dealers raise spec bait on 
a wholesale basis, and thousands of these minnows 
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are imported from neighboring southern states. Camps, 
on the whole, cater to the pan fisherman, and they 
have all the equipment necessary for his comfort. I 
remember last winter stopping at a famous camp on 
Lake Apopka. There were cars parked all over the 


place and all the boats were out. “The bass must 
be really hitting,” I commented to the owner. “Bass? 
Why man, only one party is fishin’ for bass. The rest 
of the folks are out after specs.” This was a world 
famous bass fishing lake. This is the story all over 
central Florida and especially so in northern Orange 
county and all of Lake county. 

Specs are peculiar fish. I have seen them on beds 
where they had the bonnets thrashing about all over 
the place from their underwater activity. And talk 
about smell them, man, the bedding area smelled like 
a fish market but they just wouldn’t bite. Other times 
when a person wouldn’t think there was a fish within 
miles, a school would move in and a boat load could 
be caught if a person should be so inclined. You will 
find folks fishing for them from cabin cruisers, and 
you will find kids trying their luck off the banks and 
docks. Specs are not choosey. They can be caught 
with a cane pole, bait rod, fly rod, or spinning rod. 
The cane pole is the most popular as they usually con- 
gregate in the bonnets, and you need a stiff pole to 
lead them out of the roots. A fly rod is a good way 
to have fun with specs, but you should work it along 
the grass where you have open water to play them. 
A streamer fly-spinner combination is good, as are 
such spoons as the Super-Duper, Trix-Oreno, or a 
size 0 Reflecto. 

In some lakes, spoons may be fished in open water. 
Lakes Beauclare and Carlton in Orange county and 
Trout Lake in the city limits of Eustis are good places 
for this type of fishing. The big lakes are good if 
the lee shore close to the grass is fished. A spinning 
rod can be worked almost the same as a fly rod, but 
specs may be caught by trolling slowly along the grass 
beds. A bait or casting rod is effective for trolling, 
and any small underwater plug or spoon will usually 
put fish in the ice box. 

In rigging a cane pole the following steps are taken: 
Be sure you have a fairly stiff pole, one of about 
twelve feet in length. I like a nylon line of about ten 
pound test. When I put the line on the pole, I wrap 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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By the time the northward movement of waterfowl was completed in late spring, the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
had received reports of the sighting of some 40 red ducks from observers in seven Atlantic and Mississippi flyway states. On the map 
above, the lines radiating from the Okeechobee area terminate in the approximate location in which the reported birds were sighted. 





The Case 
Of The Red Ducks 
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HE ROAD ACROSS Mill Creek Flats was little 
more than a pair of muddy, water-filled furrows, 
the result of the spring thaw that had been underway 
for several days. Stan Owens shoved the Jeep into 
4-wheel drive and sloshed down the flooded roadway. 
The annual spring migration of waterfowl was at its 
height, the rancher noted. Everywhere—in the prairie 
potholes, on the quieter backwaters along the creeks, 
and on the broad, shallow sheet of water spread over 
the Mill Creek Flats—were flocks of waterfowl rest- 
ing, feeding, or engaging in their courtship activities. 
Half way across the Flats, Stan noted a small group 
of pintails “tipping” for food in the shallows. The 
rancher turned his attention back to the roadway, 
then did a quick double take on the feeding pintails as 
the significance of what he had seen hit him. He 
slammed the Jeep to a slithering halt and jumped 
out unmindful of the mud and water that sloshed 
half way to his knees. He stood staring at the little 
bunch of ducks. There was no doubt about it, one 
of the birds was red; nor was it the quiet, subdued 
brownish-red like that of the Canvasback for this 
bird was ablaze with the most vivid of scarlet hues. 
Never, in all of his years as a rancher and avid water- 
fowl hunter and observer in the prairie country near 
the Canadian border had he ever seen anything to 
compare with this fowl of startling hue. 

At about the same time, professional wildlife work- 
ers and other outdoorsmen in Minnesota, Ohio, Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, and elsewhere within the At- 
lantic and Mississippi flyways were spotting crimson- 
hued waterfowl. Literally, the duck watchers in the 
eastern half of the country were “seeing red.” 


The condition which contributed to this unusual 
situation is the lack of information regarding certain 
important details of waterfowl movements both within 
the nation on the whole and within Florida in particu- 
lar. For many years the Federal government’s Fish 
and Wildlife Service, in cooperation with state wild- 
life management departments and private individuals, 
has carried on an extensive live trapping and banding 
program. One purpose behind the instigation of such 
a program was to learn as much as possible in regards 
to the movements of waterfowl between nesting and 
wintering grounds. Such information is basic in the 
efficient planning and operation of any sort of a 
program concerned with the management of migratory 
birds. 

During the fall of 1953, Commission biologists Bill 
Jennings and Frank Winston, assigned to the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commisison’s Federal 
Aid waterfowl project, were faced with a problem that 
has an important bearing upon waterfowl manage- 
ment planning. There was a dearth of information 
regarding the movements of ducks within the state. 
Until such movements could be plotted with some 
degree of certainty, development work for the benefit 
of the state’s high wintering population of waterfowl 
could proceed only upon the basis of assumptions 
gained primarily from reports of observers and 
strengthened by occasional band returns. 


The two wildlife specialists hit upon the idea of 
tinting live trapped ducks with brilliant colors so 
that, even in flight, these birds could be identified 
readily. Since Winston has had a considerable amount 
of experience in color marking of mourning doves for 
migration studies, he was given the responsibility of 
developing a method that would be satisfactory for 
waterfowl work. After a month of intensive experi- 
mentation, Frank hit upon a dye formula compounded 
of alcohol, acetic acid, water, and aniline dye powder 


The “Figure 8” style of waterfowl trap is employed by Commission 
biologists to capture ducks for the study. In the photo above, a 
late afternoon inspection of one of the traps is being made. Ad- 
justments of the traps in relation to water depth is important. 
Ducks are lured inside by a heavy baiting of grain. 


such as that used in coloring fabrics. The colors most 
useful from the standpoint of visibility under varied 
conditions of light and weather were found to be red, 
yellow, green, and blue. 


During the spring of 1953, five hundred eighty- 
three ducks, mainly blue-winged teal, with a smaller 
number of lesser scaup, pintail, shoveler, and black 
ducks were trapped near Lakeport on the west side of 
Lake Okeechobee. The birds were banded and dyed 
a red color, 


Letters explaining the project were mailed to state 
and federal wildlife workers throughout the Atlantic 
and Mississippi flyways with the request that sight- 
ings of the dyed waterfowl be reported to the Talla- 
hassee office of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. Many newspapers in the Atlantic and Mis- 
sissippi flyway states picked up the story thus giving 
even wider publicity to “the case of the red ducks.” 

By the time the northward movement of water- 
fowl was completed, in late spring, some 40 of the 
dyed ducks had been reported from seven states, 
including North Dakota, Minnesota, Ohio, Alabama, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and Wisconsin. This per- 


(Continued on Next Page) 


A morning's catch of pintails and a ring-neck taken from one of 
the traps. The birds will be banded and dyed before being released. 
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Wildlife Officer Joe Crews, Project Assistant, stands by while Biolo- 
gist Frank Winston transfers captured waterfowl to a holding box in 
the back of the Jeep for transport to the banding and dyeing area. 





Above: Winston has banded the pintail drake he is holding and 


is preparing to apply the dye. Crews stands by to record band 
numbers and other pertinent information. 
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Below: A pintail hen getting the “‘treatment.”’ Only the wings are 


dipped in.the dye solution. During the additional few minutes the 
birds are confined to a holding crate to allow the dye to set, the 
movements of the bird will transfer the color to all parts of the body. 

































centage of returns from marked birds in such a rela- 
tively short period of time sets some sort of a record 
in waterfowl management circles where less than 
11% of banded waterfowl are ever heard from after 
the original banding. 


The Commission’s game specialists were so en- 
couraged by results of the first season’s experimental 
dyeing project that the program has been expanded 
this year. Now in operation are three trapping sta- 
tions located in different parts of the state. Each sta- 
tion is assigned a particular color so that movements 
of the birds both within the state as well as north- 
ward toward the breeding grounds may be traced 
in more detail. Ducks taken at the Lakeport Station 
on the west side of Lake Okeechobee are dyed red, 
those from the east coast station at Titusville are col- 
ored yellow, and those from the central Florida loca- 
tion near Gainesville are tinted green. In addition 
to the dyeing, the birds are banded with the regular 
numbered aluminum bands so that even after the 
birds lose their dyed plumage, which they will during 
the summer nesting ground moult, they may yet fur- 
nish information when and if they are retrapped by 
wildlife specialists or killed by hunters. 


The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service which is charged 
with the clearance of state projects involving migra- 
tory waterfowl programs has given the Florida Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission the exclusive use 
of the three code colors, red, yellow, and green, for 
this study. That control of the use of the color mark- 
ing technique is required is obvious. Should other 
states within the two eastern-most flyways dye ducks, 
the resulting confusion would yield results of no 
value whatever to those concerned with migrational 
studies. 


Florida is the most logical location for such a pro- 
gram for, according to the annual midwinter inventory 
conducted in cooperation with state, federal, and cer- 
tain private observers throughout the nation, from 
one third to one half of the total waterfowl population 
of the Atlantic flyway is present on Florida wintering 
grounds during early January. Under the present ar- 
rangement, only certain species of ducks are being 
color marked. Included on the list of those being 
dyed are green-winged teal, blue-winged teal, bald- 
pate, pintail, ringneck, and scaup. 


The trapping program began this year when winter 
duck populations were concentrated sufficiently to as- 
sure successful trapping. By late March when all but 
a few of the late departing stragglers have started 
northward it is hoped that some two thousand birds 
will be flashing sporty new dye jobs of red, green, or 
yellow. Again professional wildlife workers have been 
alerted to watch for the dyed waterfowl and requested 
to report their sightings to the game commission. 
Sportsmen who may see the tinted birds during the 
spring migration will be rendering a service +o the 
cause of conservation if they report that fact to the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida. The report should give the species 
of duck (if determined), the number of dyed birds 
seen, the location, and the date of the sighting. 


The results of the Florida study extend far beyond 
the boundaries of the Sunshine State. Every nimrod 


who seeks the wily webfoot along either the Mississippi 
or Atlantic flyways has a stake in the Florida study. 
The hopes of waterfowling’s future rest upon such de- 
tailed studies that are basic in reconciling more in- 


tensive agricultural and industrial utilization with 
END 


wildlife and recreational uses. 
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RAUGHT WITH terrifying perils were the un- 

known seas upon which ventured the mariners 
of ancient times. Whirlpools, typhoons, and sea mon- 
sters of frightful demean posed but a few of the risks 
which threatened the seafarer with a smashing, vio- 
lent demise. There was a danger of more romantic 
aspect which flourished in certain tropical waters for 
there were, so the tales related, sirens of the deep to 
beguile the unwary to a watery grave on hidden reefs. 
The sirens, or mermaids as they were also known, 
were alluring of figure and beguiling of voice. Half 
fish, half woman, purportedly they spent their time 
luring the unwary to an untimely end in the depths 
of Davey Jones’ locker. 

As man’s knowledge of the sea around him de- 
veloped, one by one the terrors of the depths were 
exposed for what they are. The romantic tales of the 
mermaid fell with a thud under the cold, hard scruti- 
ny of scientific probings. The mermaid, seductive 
siren of tropical seas, was exposed as nothing more 
than an extremely homely marine mammal, gray in 
color, rough of skin, thick and round-shouldered of 
body, with broad muzzle and great swollen upper lip, 
divided into two stiff bristled lobes. As if to atone 
for bursting the bubble of the delightful mermaid 
fantasy, the scientists chose the name Sirenia for the 
scientific Order in which was placed the manatee, the 
dethroned siren of the deep. Truly, even in the staid 
atmosphere of the museum, romance dies hard! 

The Order Sirenia encompasses three groups of 
aquatic mammals; the dugongs of the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans and the Red Sea, the now-extinct 
Steller seacow which formerly inhabited the Bering 
Strait area between Russia and Alaska, and the 
manatee or sea cow of Florida waters. In the scien- 
tific order of things, the manatee is known as 


Trichechus _latirostris. 

The manatee is a sizeable creature; from nine to 
fifteen feet in length and weighing from six hundred 
to as much as two thousand pounds. The thick, al] 
but hairless body tapers to a horizontal fluke. The 
animal’s eyes are comparatively tiny and are almost 
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lost in the wrinkled countenance. ‘che nostrils are 
two valve-like slits which open on top of the trun- 
cate snout. External ears are absent. The skeletal 
framework of the manatee is notable for its unusual 
density and weight. 

The cartoon-depicted dweller of tropical climes 
sprawling against the side of an adobe hut with som- 
brero pulled down over his eyes has, in the manatee, 
a wildlife counterpart. The sea cow is ordinarily 
sluggish and drowsy in actions, lolling in the water 
with head and tail hanging. Eevery few minutes they 
lift their heads above the surface, breathe deeply two 
or three times, and again sink languidly beneath the 
water to float in comfortable repose suspended be- 
tween the bottom and the surface. 

As in their other actions, manatees are lackadaisical 
in their feeding activities. Drifting up to a bed of 
river grass they employ their front flippers to me- 
thodically pull the vegetation within reach of the 
mobile, cleft upper lips. Despite their oversize cheek 
teeth, the manatee swallows its food only half chewed. 
It has been reported that on still nights, the flapping 
lips and crunching teeth of feeding manatees can be 
heard from a distance of two hundred yards. The noise 
has been likened to the sound made by a herd of 
horses feeding in a pasture. Manatees are one hun- 
dred per cent vegetarian in their food habits although 
comparatively little is known regarding the specific 
plants which are its chief sources of food. Manatee 
grass, Cymodocea manatorum, is assumed to be one 
of the major dietary items. 

Although sluggish in demeanor, manatees are so 
timorous that sudden noises such as the bumping 
of the side of a boat with an oar, a clap of thunder, 
or a shower of rain is sufficient to send a herd into 
a momentary panic. There are indications that both 
large sharks and crocodiles find the manatee highly 
acceptable as items of diet and have little to fear 
from the huge hulking beasts whose only defense 
is thrashing, lunging flight. There is however, one 
consideration that must be taken into account by 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Walter (Pop) Willman, Dean of the St. Petersburg Rod & Gun 
Club’s College of Casting and Free Tackle Clinic, and holder of 
six world’s bait casting records, shows one of his weekly classes 
how to rig and adjust a bait casting outfit for Florida fishing. 


OW’S your fishing? Is your casting technique 

rough and physically tiring? Having trouble 
getting accuracy and distance into your casts? Both- 
ered with slippage or breakage of nylon-tied knots? 
_.. Or simply can’t catch fish? 

If your fresh and salt water fishing isn’t all it might 
be, you’d better toss your fishing tackle into the back 
of the car and head for the free, open tackle clinics 
sponsored each Saturday and Sunday afternoon by 
the St. Petersburg Rod & Gun Club, on attractive 
club grounds bordering Lake Maggiore, in the south- 
ern section of the Sunshine City. 

You won’t be alone .. . Each week from one to three 
hundred anglers show up for desired instruction. Even 
the recognized experts, wisely holding to the theory 
that to be really good at anything it is necessary to 
take a post graduate course at least every two years, 
attended the St. Petersburg clinics, to exchange ideas 
and learn new tackle tips that lead to more successful 
fishing. In fact, so much active interest has been mani- 
fested in the clinics, originally planned to assist winter 
visitors in choosing and using the correct tackle for 
Florida fishing, that the free instruction will be con- 
tinued on a year-around basis so that resident anglers, 
no matter where they may live in the state, can visit 
clinic sessions at their convenience and have fishing 
techniques and tackle selections analyzed beneficially. 
The free instruction begins at 1:00 P.M. each Saturday 
and Sunday afternoon and lasts three hours. Anglers 
attending the Sunday classes may enjoy guest privil- 
eges at the club’s specially-built casting pool, around 
which regular St. Petersburg Rod & Gun Club mem- 
bers gather weekly for a Skish tournament and instruc- 
tion in accuracy casting. 

Chairman of the combined Casting College and 
Tackle Clinic is genial John R. Minor, organizer of the 
program and an expert fisherman in his own right. 
It is Minor who will see that you are teamed up with 
the proper instructor and who will first make you feel 
at home amid the fishing facilities to be found on the 
St. Petersburg Rod & Gun Club’s developed acreage 
overlooking Lake Maggiore. Smart anglers attending 
the weekly clinics will make it a point to seek Minor’s 
patient, understanding help in the tying of a useful 
knot or in learning some of the unusual tackle tips 
contributive to better fishing. 
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FISHING 
FACTS 
FIRSTHAND! 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 





One commendable feature of the St. Petersburg 
clinic, believed to be the only one of its kind in the 
United States, is the marked absence of commercial- 
ism. No particular brands of fishing tackle are recom- 
mended over others, and no tackle is offered for sale 
by the sponsors. The experts serving as volunteer 
instructors tell and show you what they use, but if your 
assortment of tackle doesn’t happen to bear the same 
brand names, they’ll review your gear and then show 
you how to better use what you have for more produc- 
tive, enjoyable fishing. 

No prizes are offered for outstanding performances 
by student anglers, either, but attendees do not grum- 
ble about this lack; students consider the practical 
fishing knowledge acquired during clinic sessions 
worth far more than any tackle items that might be 
carried home as class awards. | 

Heading the bait casting phase of instruction, and 
Dean ofthe Casting College, is Walter (Pop) Willman, 
former instructor of angling at Rollins College; holder 
of a Master’s Degree in the International Association 
of Angling; eight times national angling champion; 
maker of six world’s record is accuracy and distance 
casting, and an angler who has fished extensively 
throughout the United States. Willman is also an ex- 
pert fly fisherman but, at the St. Petersburg clinic, 
confines his talents to instruction in bait casting meth- 
ods for both fresh and salt water fishing. 

Willman’s teaching job is made easier by the per- 
sonal assistance represented by the weekly presence 
of Ray Hupp, Skish expert; a state champion in accu- 
racy casting; winner of the 1953 Dixie Skish Tourna- 
ment and formerly—for seven years—a recreational 
supervisor in Ohio. In seventeen years of national 
casting tournament competition, held in Ohio, Hupp 
has won 19 of 21 championships. 

Teacher of the art of fly fishing is Sherm Sebree, 
fly fishing guide on lakes in the Ozarks and a former 
tackle consultant for a San Antonio, Texas, tackle firm. 
Also an expert craftsman in the making of the finest 
of custom-built rods, Sebree has turned out special 
rods to meet the personal needs of many champions. 

Spin fishermen get their spin-fishing facts firsthand 
from Joe Cohen, an angler who, using spinning tackle, 
has taken everything from bluegills to big game fish 
from a fishing area that has boundaries in Canada and 
the Florida Keys. 

Serving as bait casting instructor for the feminine 
anglers—and there are a lot of them on hand each 
week!—is Nell Willman, three times national women’s 
bait casting champion; three times Southern States 
champion, and holder of nine championships in Illinois, 
Texas, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Florida. 
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Naturally, these experts can’t be expected to take 
you to their favorite Florida fishing spots, select each 
bait for you and say, “Now, cast right there!”, but they 
all are mighty generous and democratic about sharing 
fishing secrets that help them hook and land fish. And 
now and then even the experts acting as instructors 
learn something new, for many of the anglers attend- 
ing the free clinic are experienced fishermen and per- 
sons of good ideas. 

Quite often serious fishing problems find quick, 
simple solution. One beginner, plaugued with re- 
peated backlashes from a fine quality bait casting reel, 
was quickly set right, and went home happy at heart, 
when Willman explained that unless a reel spool is 
filled with line to within about 15% of its maximum 
capacity, the spooled line will be forced to make more 
and faster revolutions when cast, with more likelihood 
of backlash and almost certain reduction of potential 
casting distance. Filling a reel spool with line to a 
point where the wound line just misses the crossbars, 
when used wet and swollen, enables an angler to 
thumb his reel better and achieve greater distance and 
accuracy. 

Many of the questions advanced at the conducted 
clinics have been in connection with spin-fishing. Ob- 
viously, spin-fishing, already a popular sport, is at- 
tracting more attention every day. Fortunately, spin- 
fishing is not a hard technique to master. At the St. 
Petersburg Rod & Gun Club clinic, newcomers have 
learned the mechanical phases of spin casting in less 
than five minutes, under the patient guidance and 
watchful eyes of Cohen and his associates. Eighty per 
cent of one’s success in spin-fishing lies in the angler’s 
selection of a rod possessed of proper action. Given 
a good rod as a working teammate, any standard spin- 
ning reel will usually perform satisfactorily. “It is 
always the rod action that does the major casting 
work—never brute force,” the instructors try to get 
across to their classes. 

Among spinning reels currently marketed, those 
with manual-type line pickups give less trouble gen- 
erally. The manual feature takes a little bit more 
learning to master but is worth it, advocates explain. 
One valuable suggestion for line control is to let the 
forefinger of the right hand feather-edge the reel spool 
just before, during and immediately after a cast. The 
positioning of the forefinger does not interfere with 
either the cast or the released line, yet it is always 
there to control the tricky monofilament and, by apply- 
ing only a light touch to the reel spool, the unwinding 
whorls can be stopped the instant the cast is com- 
pleted. Too many spin-fishermen simply cast and then 
make frantic grasp for control of the line in its final 
stage of unwinding, Cohen finds. 

Techniques of spin-fishing and fly casting are so 
simple, the instructors say, that most anglers unjusti- 
fiably view the techniques with trepidation and make 
hard work of easy, normal hand movements. Whether 
spin-fishing, fly casting or plugging, most anglers 
grip their rods too tightly and stiffen their own bodies 
unnecessarily. They then get undesirable jerks in their 
casting movements rather than a continuously smooth 
and almost effortless performance. 

An ideal spin-fishing outfit for Florida fishing, the 
experts describe, is a two-ounce rod, 6% ft. long, with 
proper acting tip, combined with a reel weighing be- 
tween six and seven ounces and having a line storage 
capacity capable of spooling up to one hundred yards 
of six pound test monofilament line. Such an outfit is 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Correct bait casting position calls for the reel handle up, wrist 

straight, rod pointed at an angle of about thirty degrees, with the 

angler’s thumb positioned to lightly control the unwinding line as 

rod and wrist are flicked backward and forward. Relaxing as you 

cast will make bait casting easier and more accurate, the experts 
explain. 





Controlling a fly line as pictured keeps the loose loops of line out 
of the way so that they can’t tangle on clothing or nearby objects, 
and the right hand is all ready to tighten the line when a fish 
strikes. A good fly fisherman never sets his hook with the line 
strain against his left hand, one learns at the St. Petersburg cast- 
ing classes, conducted by Sherm Sebree, a fly fishing expert. 


In spin-casting, try letting the forefinger of the right hand feather- 

edge the reel spool just before, during and immediately after a 

cast. Positioning of the forefinger does not interfere with either 

the cast or released line, yet it is always there to control the tricky 

monofilament and, by applying only a light touch to the reel spool, 

the unwinding whorls can be stopped the instant the cast is 
completed. 








The friction brake on a spinning reel should be adjusted so that 

line will strip without breaking when pulled sharply, with emphasis 

on sharply. The drag should feel like it is close to the breaking 

point of the line, but not quite. Once set, it is rarely necessary 
to make a change in the tension while playing a fish. 


fine for both fresh and salt water fishing, anglers learn 
at the clinic. 

One of the most productive tricks for salt water 
spin-fishing is to add a five foot, 10-pound monofila- 
ment leader to the six pound test line. The heavier 
nylon acts as a buffer between line and lure, saving 
many lengths of line and many lures. 

When using live shrimp or white minnows on a salt 
water spinning outfit, try dispensing with everything 
in the nature of hardware at the hook end. Instead, 
tie the hook directly to a 5 foot, ten pound test leader. 

Observations lead the experts to believe that a salt 
water trout takes a hooked shrimp heard first; so, in 
hooking live shrimp, they run the hook through the 
bait’s mouth and out the top of head, a method that 
does not kill the shrimp yet places it in perfect posi- 
tion for hooking a striking fish. Solid hookings from 
90% of strikes can thus be expected. 

Because in fly casting it is the weight of the line 
that bows the rod for transmitted power that casts the 
lure, fly casting instructor Sebree urges anglers to 
exercise great care in matching line to rod or vice 
versa. He says that most of the fly fishing woe that 
befalls Florida fly fishermen is the mis-matching of 
equipment. Sebree’s general recommendations are a 
size HDF line for light and medium action rods up 
to 8 feet, a category that will embrace most of the 
shorter, wet and dry fly action rods; a size HCF line 
for light and medium action rods 8% to 9 feet long; 
GBF for medium action rods 9 feet and longer, and for 
stiff actions under nine feet. For bass bug fishing, 
probably Florida’s most popular form of fly casting 
and one calling for a fairly stiff and powerful rod for 
proper casting of the heavier, bulkier artificials, Sebree 
suggests a torpedo-taper line, used with a rod nine 
feet long. He emphasizes that his reeommendations are 
not absolute and inflexible in application; occasionally 
-an angler will find that he can do his best fly fishing 
by using the next line size above or below the general 
standard, but changeover should not be made until he 
is confident that he is getting maximum performance 
from his combined tackle and fishing skill. A beginner 
should select his first outfit carefully, then master it, 
Sebree counsels. 
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He also feels that artificials of the right size and 
their method of presentation to the fish are more im- 
portant than color generally, though admitting that 
certain color combinations may produce more often 
than others in some localities. 

Surprisingly, a poll of clinic counselors and _ star 
students gives majority vote to manually operated fly 
reels, holding 100 yards of backing and ninety feet of 
line, over automatics. Since a fly reel is only intended 
for line storage, anyway, the manual models are espe- 
cially recommended for beginners, because too many 
beginners’ rods are broken by tripping an automatic 
model reel at the wrong moment, a fishing disaster 
not possible with a manual-type reel. 

For salt water fly fishing, a sport rapidly growing 
in popularity, one of the most successful outfits for 
Florida is a nine ft., medium action, hollow glass rod, 
with one stripping guide and seven snake guides, com- 
bined with a GBF torpedo-taper line. This is an all- 
around outfit, one that can be as successfully used for 
fresh water fishing as for salt. 

For general fishing, try using a six pound test nylon 
monofilament leader the exact length of the rod used, 
matched to a good streamer fly of white, orange or 
yellow hue. When fishing clear water, fasten on the 
white; for sandy water employ the yellow, and try 
the orange color when water conditions are betwixt 
and between. 

A smart trick that Florida fly fishermen can employ 
to advantage is to splice monofilament just behind the 
torpedo-head of a fly line so that “cast drag” is reduced 
immediately after the heavy end of the line starts the 
cast, by giving the line almost frictionless backing at 
the exact point where most needed—just behind the 
heavy torpedo-head, Sebree confides. 

From the same expert comes the suggestion that you 
grip your fly rod with your thumb on top of the handle 
for forward thrust, driving power and longer casts 


Like the fresh water bait caster, the surf fisherman can cut down 

the number of his backlashes by filling a reel spool with line to a 

point where the wound line just misses the crossbars, when used 

wet and swollen. Make sure that retrieved line is spooled evenly 
for the next cast. 
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from the same effort you’d expend in making a cast 
with your thumb around the rod’s handle. Try it! 

In skilled hands, Sebree points out, the fly rod can 
hook and land even the hard-mouthed, fighting tarpon. 
It isn’t easy, he admonishes, but it can be done. In 
fact, as Sebree informs his pupils, an Englishman came 
to this country back in the ’80’s and proved the theory 
by taking many large tarpon on a bamboo fly rod, 
fishing the Everglades’ water from a canoe and with 
a companion photographing the fast and furious action. 
Skeptics are referred to the book, “The Tarpon,” a 
volume found in many Florida public libraries and 
one containing some of the finest “action-type” tarpon 
fishing photographic illustrations ever made. 

For Florida’s legions of bait casters, Instructor 
Willman and his staff describe an ideal Florida fresh 
water bait casting outfit as being a 5% to 6 ft. hollow 
glass rod, with a rather whippy action tip that will 
handle anything up to 5/8 ounce weight plugs, com- 
bined with 10 or 12 pound test line. For fishing amid 
lily pad growth, a slightly stiffer rod may better please 
the average angler, one learns. 

For salt water fishing, a stiff action, hollow glass 
rod 4% to 5 ft. (but not over five feet) is needed to 
give lifelike action to a salt water plug, by rod jerks 
and variance of the speed of retrieve. About every 
third turn of the reel handle, try giving a slight twitch 
to the rod tip to put tantalizing action into fished lures, 
and control the depth of each lure’s run by the rate of 
its retrieve. 

Examination of plugs used for fresh water and for 
salt water fishing will show basic differences in design. 
Fresh water plugs are usually made with some form 
of lip, to give a bait-action largely independent of the 
rod’s influence, whereas most salt water plugs are 
designed to be activated by the angler and rod working 
in unison. 

Distance counts for a lot in successful salt water plug 
casting, and to get it one must have a good, speedy 
reel. Aluminum spools and nylon gears make for fast 
action in plug-casting reels used in salt water, one 
learns at the clinic. 

An idea that Willman advances for the angler who 
wants to get maximum distance from his casts is a 
rod handle that provides plenty of leverage. On one 
of his own rods, a plug-casting stick made to 3/6 tackle 
' specifications, Willman uses a handle long enough to 
give him a grip and sufficient leverage for a two- 
handed cast that sends a plug ’way out on days when 
he finds the fish feeding just beyond range of one-hand 
casts. 

To keep from killing the action of a top-water lure, 
you learn at the St. Petersburg Rod & Gun Club 
Tackle Clinic that it is a good idea to stick to light 
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lines so that there will be only a minimum of line drag 
to reduce the true action of a top-water bait. Applying 
a fly line dressing, like Silicote, to a bait casting line, 
to make it float, will also help to reduce line drag on 
a surface plug and thereby let it perform more natur- 
ally, is another top-water plugging secret divulged by 
Willman. 

A very common and obvious fault among Florida 
anglers is use of tackle far heavier than needed for 
the fishing they do. Many anglers, the clinic counsel- 
ors note, seem to have little faith in the strength of 
modern glass rods and monofilament line. In reality, 
the new plastic, laminated glass and nylon products 
are plenty tough and need not be babied by anglers 
using them. For example, there is a surprising stamina 
built in a quality-made, two ounce glass rod. With a 
six pound test line, a two pound dead weight can be 
lifted without damaging any part of the equipment. 
This test gives a rod more strain than encountered in 
taking a 22 pound fish. Significantly, the described 
tackle can safely pass either test. 

Another mistake many Florida anglers make is 
standing up in a boat to cast. Much of our fishing 
water is clear and standing up in a boat to cast in- 
creases the possibility of being seen by fish that might 
otherwise be enticed to take proffered baits. Fish 
from a balanced, comfortable sitting position, the ex- 
perts advise, if you want to better your fishing luck. 

For the bait fisherman, the less terminal tackle he 
has on the end of a line the better his chances of get- 
ting strikes from wary fish, whether fresh or salt 
water variety. Where swivels are necessary, a barrel 
style, as small in size as is consistent with needs, is 
preferable and represents the most useful of all the 
many styles of swivels. Logical point of use is between 
line and leader. | 

In the matter of hooks, the experts have pointed ad- 
vice: Keep ’em sharp! Also remember, they’ll tell you, 
an angler can frequently take a large fish on a small 
hook, but will seldom catch a small fish on an over- 
size hook. Most of the clinic counselors use only new 
hooks, generally of bronze or blue finish, each time 
they go fishing. They consider hooks too inexpensive 
to take a chance of losing a good fish from a rusty 
hook. 

In regard to tackle boxes, clinic counselors are in 
common agreement that the average tackle box carried 
is far larger than required to house an angler’s actual 
needs. Anglers are prone to cram large tackle boxes 
to capacity with more tackle than they can possibly 
use in a single period of fishing. Consolidate, the ex- 
perts advise, and carry minimum tackle. Considered 
a most necessary item for the tackle box, however, is 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Esthetic values are an important attribute of wildlife. Such values 

are indicated by the thrill that nature lovers experience at seeing 

a flock of Canada geese such as those in the photo above at rest 
on a pond in the St. Marks Refuge. 


ural resource that are enjoyed by many people within 

the state. Within the last quarter of a century a new 
branch of knowledge has come into being which has as its 
objective the perpetuation and use of this wildlife resource. 
This is known as wildlife management. As early as 1933, 
Aldo Leopold described the management of game animals as 
“the art of making land produce sustained annual crops 
of wild game for recreational use.’’ The terms “annual crops” 
of game and “recreational use” of those crops are of real sig- 
nificance to the vast army of sportsmen who seek recreation 
through the pursuit of game animals. 


Game animals that occur in Florida may be separated 
into two broad categories, namely, those that are sedentary, 
or nonmigratory, and those that are migratory. The first 
group includes bobwhite quail, gray and fox squirrels, wild 
turkey and white-tailed deer. These are the most important 
game animals in the state. The Florida duck, which is a 
nonmigratory species, is also included in this category. Mi- 
gratory game includes geese (Canada geese), ducks (19 
species), coot, mourning doves, Wilson’s snipe, and wood- 
cock. Mourning doves and ducks are the most important 
forms of migratory game animals in Florida. 


Values of Wild Animals 


There are many different interpretations of the relative 
values of wildlife, but in general such values may be sepa- 
rated into four broad groups. These are recreational values, 
commercial values, biological values, and esthetic values. 


Recreational values refer to the part that wild animals 
have in providing sportsmen and nature lovers in general 
with opportunities for enjoyment, relaxation, and a healthful 
diversion from the daily routine. Although these opportuni- 
ties are intangible and vary in significance according to the 
particular individual concerned, as a group they comprise 
one of the most important values attributed to wild animals. 


In spite of their intangible nature, numerous attempts 
have been made to appraise recreational values on a dollars 
and cent basis. This has been done by obtaining detailed 
accounts of expenditures by sportsmen for such items as 
hunting licenses, guns, ammunition, wearing apparel, gaso- 
line, and food and lodging for hunting trips. In these terms 
a duck has been calculated to represent an average expen- 
Giture of $5.00, and a deer to represent an average outlay 
of $100.00. If we assume the modest figure of only $2.00 per 
head of game killed, the legally bagged game in Florida 
during the 1951-52 hunting season represents a total of 
almost $5,800,000 as being spent by Florida hunters. 


A significant point brought out by studies of the recrea- 
tional values of game animals is that meat obtained by 
hunting is much more expensive than most hunters are 
willing to admit. If a hunter bags a big duck, as a Florida 
duck, it may weigh about 2 pounds 4 ounces. Using the 
figure of $5.00 given above, this means that each pound of 
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duck costs the hunter approximately $2.25. On the other 
hand, if the bird happens to be one of the smaller varieties, 
such as a blue-winged teal, it may weigh as little as 12 
ounces. This bird would thus cost the hunter about $6.50 
per pound of live weight. An obvious conclusion to draw 
from figures such as these is that a person should not take 
up hunting with the idea of obtaining meat as the result of 
his efforts. Even the most expensive cuts of meat purchased 
from the butcher are cheaper than most wild game meat. 
Hesh heonrar te and not meat, should be the objective of all 
unters. 


Among commercial values may be listed various sources of 
income derived directly from the animals themselves. The 
value of wild game as food in terms of current market prices 
for meat, rather than in recreational value as given above, 
is an example of a commercial value. Based upon estimates 
of the legal game kill and also on average weights for each 
species of game, a total of approximately 2,420,000 pounds 
of wild game were taken by Florida hunters during the 1951- 
52 season. This is distributed among the various game ani- 
mals as shown in Table 1. Assuming that wild animals 
would be worth an average of $0.30 per pound, this kill thus 
represents a total value of $725,778 for the meat alone. 


The value of furs is another source of income from wild 
animals that may be classed as a commercial value. Fur 
values in Florida are of only very minor importance because 
our climate is too warm for the animals to produce good 
quality pelts. 


Still another commercial value of wild animals may be 
found in the cost of replacing any individual game animal. 
In the past the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission paid from $30 to $90 per head, plus transportation 
charges, for deer for restocking purposes. Similarly, prior 
to 1948, Mexican quail were purchased at $2 per bird for 
liberation in Florida hunting areas. These data are suf- 
ficient to point out some measure of value inherent in the 
animals themselves if they had to be replaced from other 
than natural sources. 
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TABLE 1 


Pounds (Live Weight) of Wild Game Taken 
by Hunters During the 1951-52 Season 





| Average | Total 
Species Totals Live Wt. Live Wt. 

Bag | (Lbs. ) (Lbs. ) 

PSOUIPPO) (4 ee este 700,000 1.0 700,000 
AOE oo rescc s+ cs ee es 6,200 97.0 601,400 
Oiled eee. 1,300,000 0.34 442,000 
PUCKS .......088 tk 150,000 1.77 265,500 
TO Ger ek Pain. 590,000 0.28 165,200 
OB = hon calc eee rae 120,000 32 158,400 
TUT RGM once ees 10,200 | 8.0 | 81,600 
eyes) ee ae Sees 570 8.0 4,560 
PE ODOUW 65-4 cx, ae 2,418,660 


Biological values of wild animals refer to the worth of 
services rendered to man by wild animals. Such services 
include the control of injurious insects and rodents, soil 
improvement through aeration, fertilization, tillage, and 
water conservation; and the removal of diseased, dying, or 
dead animals. 

Esthetic values are also an important attribute of wild 
animals. Such values are indicated by the thrill that nature 
lovers have at seeing a flock of Canada geese, with wings 
set, coming into land, or a bald eagle soaring effortlessly 
overhead. Esthetic values are also evident in the part that 
animals play in the fields of literature, music, and art, as 
well as in the symbols portraying power and might used by 
different nations. 


Factors Affecting Wildlife Abundances 

Mechanism of population increases.—In order to appre- 
ciate some of the problems associated with managing wild- 
life populations, we must examine:briefly the mechanism by 
which harvestable crops of wild animals are grown. This 
leads first to a discussion of the breeding potential, or the 
ability of a population to perpetuate itself through the pro- 
duction of offspring. Breeding potentials vary according to 
a variety of factors, the most important of which is the 
number of young produced in a year’s time. This, in turn, 
depends principally upon the number of eggs (young) per 
clutch (litter) and the number of clutches (litters) per 
year. Table 2 lists some of the common game species in 
Florida and shows how these two factors operate to give a 
species a high or a low breeding potential. 

Two additional factors influencing breeding potentials are 
the sex ratio, or the relationship between the males and fe- 
males in a population, and the mating habits of the species, 
that is, whether it is monogamous, polygamous, or promiscu- 
ous in its sexual relations. The importance of these two 
factors can be demonstrated quite simply. Bobwhite quail, 
for example, are monogamous breeders. Consequently, the 
maximum number of breeding pairs will occur in a popula- 
tion consisting of equal numbers of both sexes. If the sex 
ratio becomes unbalanced in favor of either males or females, 
there will not only be a reduction in the number of pairs 
(and also the number of young produced), but there will 
also be some unmated birds in the population taking up 
living space without contributing to the ultimate game crop. 
In a polygamous species, such as the wild turkey, an unbal- 
anced sex ratio in favor of females will still result in all the 
hens being bred and producing young. The excess gobblers 
may be removed, presumably by means of hunting. Accord- 
ingly, with a monogamous game animal, wildlife managers 
strive for balanced sex ratios, whereas with species that are 
polygamous (or promiscuous), a population favoring females 
is the objective of management. 
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TABLE 2 
Breeding Potentials of Some Common Wild Animals 


Eggs 
(Young) Clutches Total Breeding 
Species per Clutch | (Litters) Young Poten- 
(Litter) per Year | per Year tial 
Bobwhite 
Quail 2 14 1 14 High 
Urey. <.is<s 10 1 10 Medium 
DIOVE ht 2 2 6 Low 
Cottontail 
rappit: .22.- 5) 3 15 High 
Gray squir- 
Te Ste 3 2 6 Low 
White-tail- 
ed deer .... 2 1 2 Very low 


Environmental requirements.—The nature of the habitat 
in which wild animals live is perhaps of even greater im- 
portance than breeding potentialities in maintaining animal 
numbers. Habitat requirements consist principally of food 
and shelter, but they may also include competitive relations 
with other animals that occur in the same habitat. Climatic 
factors such as the amount and distribution of rainfall and 
temperature variations also enter into determining whether 
a habitat is favorable or unfavorable. 

In any wildlife habitat, food, of course, is of first im- 
portance, because without it life of any kind is impossible. 
Cover is likewise important since it provides wild animals 
with places in which they may breed, rest, play, and find 
protection. Vegetation of different kinds must fulfill food 
and cover requirements. In order to simplify the discussion 
these two elements will be discussed separately. 

Food requirements of wild animals vary first of all accord- 
ing to the kind of animals under consideration. Since each 
animal has its own specialized food requirements, the man- 
agement of wild animals should begin with an intensive 
study of their food habits. When these habits are known, 
steps may be taken to assure a supply of the specific food 
items used by each animal. 

Wildlife managers must also have a knowledge of the 
many factors that influence the selection of foods by wild 
animals. Two of the most important factors in this respect 
are the food preferences of the animal and the availability 
of edible foods. In general, the foods consumed by an ani- 
mal are an expression of its relative preferences for an 
assortment of foods as conditioned by the ease of obtaining 
those foods. 

The influence of availability is shown by an abundance 
of pine seeds, or other quail food, covered by a thick mat 
of pine straw or wiregrass. Quail are physically incapable 
of obtaining food under such conditions. Availability is also 
illustrated by quail food situated in the middle of a bare 
area. This food will doubtless go unused because the birds 

(Continued on Next Page) 


These three whitetails have just been released by the Game and 

Fresh Water Fish Commission in an area where the deer population 

was far below the carrying capacity of the available range. Despite 

its relatively high cost, restocking may be justified under certain 
conditions. 
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Good game management practices have partially restored the once 

drastically reduced turkey population of the state. Roosting cover 

is one of the requirements of this most highly prized of our 
upland game birds. 


are unwilling to take the risk of predator attacks by entering 
such an exposed location. 


Drinking water is frequently another requirement of good 
game range, but this again depends largely upon the species 
of animal under consideration. Only rarely does the lack 
of leuaaes water limit the number of game animals in 

orida. 


Once an animal has fulfilled its food and water require- 
ments it must look to vegetative cover to prvoide it with other 
necessities of life. Each animal has its own particular re- 
quirements in this respect. For example, nesting cover uti- 
lized by quail should be fairly dense but not so dense as to 
prevent the birds from moving around freely on the ground. 
Where denser cover is utilized, quail most frequently nest 
near the edge of it. Turkeys prefer to build their nests in 
much thicker, brushy undergrowth, although occasionally 
open situations may be selected. 


Roosting cover also is a requirement of game ranges. Quail 
prefer to roost on the ground in scattered vegetation in open 
woodlands, grassy places, or fallow fields. Turkeys usually 
roost over water in large cypress or pine trees or occasionally 
in hardwood trees. In regard to escape cover, quail prefer a 
range that consists of scattered, dense clumps of shrubby 
vegetation such as thickets of palmettos, gallberry, wax 
myrtle, or blackberry. Turkeys rely largely on their alertness 
and their ability to run to escape from enemies. Neverthe- 
less, an integral part of turkey habitat consists of extensive, 
almost impenetrable swampy areas from which they can 
not easily be driven. 


Travel lanes constitute another important cover type, par- 
ticularly for such birds as bobwhite quail when they occur on 
agricultural lands. Strips of cover of this sort enable the 
birds to move from one locality to another over lands that 
are mostly devoid of suitable cover due to intensive farming 
activities. Usually travel lanes take the form of herbaceous 
or shrubby vegetation that occurs along fence rows. Some- 
times, however, strips of crop plants may be left or plantings 
specifically for quail may be placed in appropriate locations 
with the idea of providing travel lanes for the birds. 


Wildlife managers must also give attention to the manner 
in which habitat requirements are distributed over the land. 
If a given tract of land, for example, had each individual 
requirement of good quail habitat, arranged in separate 
blocks, it might conceivably support a covey of quail al- 
though living would be a laborious undertaking since the 
birds would have to move extreme distances to obtain each 
necessity of life. If this same area had these requirements 
arranged as small units interspersed with each other, every 
portion of the area would provide quail with all of their re- 
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quirements. As a result the area that previousely supported 
only one covey might be able to support two or three or even 
more coveys. Wildlife managers use the term interspersion 
to denote this intermingling of range requirements, whereas 
the name carrying capacity is given to the number of ani- 
mals that may be supported on a tract of land. The chief 
aim of managing land for wildlife is to secure the best pos- 
sible interspersion of food and cover requirements for each 
animal so as to have as high a carrying capacity as possible. 


Population controls.—Fortunately or unfortunately, de- 
pending upon one’s point of view, various controls operate 
to prevent any animal population from becoming too num- 
erous. One important source of control over the numbers of 
wild animals is found within the animals themselves in the 
form of a saturation point. This phenomenon is an expres- 
sion of the fact that some animals do not tolerate concen- 
trations beyond a certain point. Bobwhite quail, for example, 
have a saturation point that approaches one bird per acre. 
Consequently, even in the best habitats we would not expect 
to find quail populations exceeding this limit. 

Under ordinary environmental conditions, carrying ca- 
pacity, and not saturation point, limits the number of ani- 
mals that occur on any tract of land. This means that vari- 
ous environmental factors continually resist the attempts of 
an animal to increase in numbers. These factors taken col- 
lectively are called environmental resistance. They include 
predators, diseases and parasites, accidents, and extremes in 
climatic conditions. 

Predators are well known as being a cause of losses among 
game animals; in fact, sportsmen are inclined to blame any 
shortage of game animals, regardless of cause, upon preda- 
tors. Scientific investigations, however, have shown that 
predators are seldom, if ever, responsible for limiting the 
numbers of wild animals. Where reductions in the numbers 
of wild animals do occur, they are usually caused by varia- 
tions in food or cover conditions rather than by changes in 
the relative abundances of predators. 


Diseases and parasites account for considerable losses 
among wild animals, but usually man is powerless to do 
much to control them. Accidents also represent a continual 
drain on animal populations. Where accidents occur in more 
or less wild places they are largely unavoidable and there- 
fore uncontrollable. However, when accidents may be traced 
to various farming activities, such as plowing or cultivating, 
their elimination depends upon greater care on the part of 
farm operators. 


Wildlife Management Practices in Florida 


Wildlife management is basically concerned with con- 
trolling environmental factors, which in turn means land 
management, since animal habitats are composed principally 
of various types of plant growth rooted in the soil. Practices 
used for managing game animals are based upon many of 
the concepts and facts that have been brought out earlier 
in this discussion. Such practices may include any one or 
all of the following: (1) environmental controls, (2) control 
of predators, (3) restocking, and (4) control of hunting. 


Environmental controls. — These controls are concerned 
with increasing the amount and improving the distribution of 
both food and cover requirements for game animals. Again 
as a matter of simplification, these two main components of 
wildlife habitats will be treated separately. 


The establishment of food plantings is one of the oldest 
and most commonly used techniques for improving game 
habitats. When placed with due regard to adequate cover 
and when they have been properly planted and fertilized, 
such plantings do a great deal of good. Discing strips 
through the woods is another technique designed to increase 
wildlife foods. Disturbance of the soil in this manner stimu- 
lates the growth of numerous annual weeds and other 
plants, many of which produce seeds utilized by quail, doves, 
and turkeys. 


In South Florida, artificial feeders have come into use 
during recent years as a food management practice for quail 
and turkey. Feed placed in them consists of cracked corn, 
poultry scratch, or hegari. Expense is one of the chief dis- 
advantages to the use of feeders, since both their initial 
cost and the expense of maintaining them are high. For 
example, each feeder costs between $6.00 and $8.00 installed, 
while feed costs range from $7.00 to $14.00 per feeder in a 
year’s time. Evidence indicates that where artificial feeders 
are used, areas support an average of twice as many birds 
as where they are not used. However, feeders can not be 
expected to hold quail on an area unless cover is adequate, 
which means that they should be used only to correct a 
shortage of food. 

Cover management is another means of improving wildlife 
habitat. On many lands, particularly on farm lands or on 
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extensive tracts of improved pasture, cover is a limiting 
factor as far as numbers of game animals are concerned. 
Well-kept farms usually have clean fence rows. If the ad- 
joining lands are under cultivation, cleared fence rows mean 
very few quail. In this instance cover management consists 
of allowing vegetation along fences or field borders to grow 
up naturally. Electric fences are also detrimental to game 
animals, because they seldom, if ever, have any vegetation 
along them. The old rail fence was the best field border 
of all in creating desirable game habitats. 

Cover management may also consist of leaving unculti- 
vated odd corners of fields, banks of drainage ditches, and 
the like. Such areas contribute comparatively little to the 
general income of a farm and can be easily incorporated 
into a game management program. 

The creation of small, isolated clumps of escape cover on 
forest lands, pasture lands, or agricultural lands is another 
cover Management technique. Such units, commonly called 
escape coverts, are extremely valuable to both quail and 
turkey for feeding, protective, and breeding purposes. 
Escape coverts are created by circling patches of shrubby 
vegetation, about 30 feet in diameter, with a fire plow. When 
the land is control burned, these patches of cover are pro- 
tected from the fire and quickly grow up into dense thickets. 
Useful coverts may also be provided by partly cutting a 
small oak tree, a hawthorn, or some other form of woody 
growth and bending it over to the ground. 

Game cover as well as food supplies can be easily and 
economically managed through the use of carefully con- 
trolled burning. This means of control is a natural influ- 
ence on the vegetation since historical studies indicate that 
much of this country was periodically subjected to fires 
started either by lightning or by Indians. In spite of for- 
mer apposition to its use, controlled burning is gradually 
being accepted as an essential tool for managing all sorts 
of land areas. 

On lands managed primarily for game, or on areas where 
game Management is integrated with other forms of land 
use, controlled burning may be done to accomplish one or 
more of the following objectives: 

1. Remove dense ground cover that hinders the move- 
ment of quail. 

2. Encourage the growth of a variety of wildlife food 
plants. 

3. Make foods available to quail by clearing off mats of 
vegetative material from the surface of the ground. 

4. Control predators on both quail and turkeys. Cotton 
rats, gray foxes and other predatory animals are more 
abundant in dense ground vegetation than in open ground 
cover. 

5. Remove vegetation in low spots or depressions so that 
they will not be attractive as nesting sites for quail or tur- 
key. Frequently such spots are flooded by rains that come 
during the nesting season. Any nests placed in them are 
sure to be lost at such times. 

6. Make hunting easier on both the hunters and the 
bird dogs. Hunting in open woodlands is much more ap- 


On a dollars and cents basis, this mallard drake may represent 
$5.00 worth of meat, but who can evaluate the recreational 
and esthetic value of our waterfowl and other wildlife resources? 
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pealing than hunting in overgrown areas. Also, bird dogs 
may be kept in sight more easily in open vegetation. 


Control of predators.—The control of predators is another 
practice which has been advocated frequently as a means to 
increase game populations. Action against predators fre- 
quently takes the form of bounty payments. Experience has 
demonstrated, however, that bounties are expensive and 
usually fail to account for any increase in game animals 
that may follow. Furthermore, because many predators 
have food habits which make them largely beneficial to 
man, the indiscriminate killing of predators can hardly be 
condoned. 

In general the cheapest and easiest form of predator con- 
trol is found in the management of the various components 
of the animals’ environment. Accordingly escape coverts, 
such as were described above, are extremely useful in dis- 
couraging Cooper’s hawks (blue darters) from preying on 
bobwhite quail. 


Restocking.—The practice of restocking an area with ani- 
mals is another well-known game management technique. 
Restocking is a popularly accepted technique since to all 
outward appearances it is a direct approach toward obtain- 
ing larger shootable numbers of animals. However, unless 
restocking is carried out with meticulous attention to de- 
tails, it too is an expensive undertaking. 

In spite of its cost, occasionally restocking does have.a 
place in game management. This is shown by the highly 
successful introduction of ringnecked pheasants into this 
country. Quail and turkey also may be successfully estab- 
lished by introducing them into suitable habitats. During 
recent years the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission has been particularly active in this field of restock- 
ing by trapping wild turkeys and liberating them throughout 
the state. 


Control of hunting.—One of the most important aspects 
of wildlife management is the regulation of the game kill 
by sportsmen. Such regulation has two principal objectives. 
The first of these is to harvest the game in such a manner 
that there will be sufficient numbers of breeding animals 
left. This is the principle of sustained annual yields of 
game. The second objective is to spread the total allowable 
kill over as large a number of sportsmen as possible. This 
permits each hunter to take his share of the game crop. 

There are four sources of controls over hunting that help 
accomplish these objectives. Each source of control will be 
discussed separately. 

1. Restrictive legislation. This means the passage of 
laws that restrict the killing of game animals. Restrictions 
are concerned with such matters as the time and length of 
the open season, bag limits, shooting hours, the use of bait, 
and the number of shells in the gun. 

2. Incentives. This group of controls originates in the 
enthusiasm of individual hunters or the interest in game 
animals by landowners. Groups of hunters, for example, 
may pool their interests and cooperate with landowners in 
improving hunting conditions, or landowners may practice 
game management if they can be shown how to realize a 
profit from the sale of hunting privileges. Appropriate leg- 
islation in the form of more liberal hunting regulations or 
other special considerations can go a long way toward 
stimulating such activities. 

3. Appealing to the ethics of hunters. This source of 
control is concerned with instilling in hunters the desire 
to be true sportsmen in every sense of the word. Many 
game laws are passed in support of the ethics of average 
sportsmen. For example, shooting into squirrel nests is con- 
sidered unsportsmanlike and is declared illegal in many 
states. Similarly, shooting ducks on the water is unethical, 
and is aptly called “pot” shooting. The turn to bows and 
arrows for hunting deer, as well as squirrel hunting with a 
.22 rifle, are also examples of the exercise of sportsman 
ethics. In both instances hunters are more concerned with 
the recreational aspects of hunting than with obtaining 
meat. 

4. Principle of diminishing returns. This is simply the 
idea that after a certain point is reached hunting becomes 
unprofitable, causing sportsmen either to put up their guns 
or go elsewhere to hunt. On properly managed game areas 
this principle acts as a more or less natural check on the 
number of animals that are killed. On scientifically man- 
aged hunting areas the point of diminishing returns is 
reached while there is still an adequate number of animals 
left to replenish the supplies by next hunting season. The 
same would not hold true for unmanaged areas. 

In the final analysis it is evident that the future of hunt- 
ing in Florida is intimately associated with variations in 
land use as they affect the welfare of game animals. The 
perpetuation of this form of recreation is dependent upon 
man’s ability to integrate wildlife production with the major 
economic use of the land. END 
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This mixed string was taken from the mouth of the feeder canal 
seen in the background. A spot of slick water the size of a 
double bed produced them all. 


TT TIME is past when the rest of Florida can feel 
sorry for Miami because of her lack of sweet- 
water fishing. In bygone years, Miami anglers were 
quick to change the subject to sailfish or tarpon when- 
ever bass or bream were mentioned. 

In a town where everything is done on a “colossal” 
or “stupendous” scale, Miami’s new fresh water fishing 
opportunities are no exception. Miamians, looking for 
fresh water fishing, no longer need put hundreds of 
miles on their speedometers. Some of the most re- 
markable fresh water fishing in Florida (and that’s 
saying a lot) can be enjoyed in the canals that border 
the Tamiami Trail, from the Miami city limits to 
Coopertown, 15 miles out in the Everglades. 

Actually, the Tamiami Canal runs all the way to 
Naples on the west coast. I can testify the fishing is 
truly remarkable all the way. This report, however, 
will be confined to the 5 miles of the Trail canal that 
lie between Coopertown and Miami. It is the portion 
of the canal that is being used by the majority of the 
new crop of Miami fresh water anglers. 

The Tamiami Canal is not new. It has been there 
all the while, having been created at the same time 
the Tamiami Trail was pushed across the Glades, link- 
ing Miami to the west coast. Until recently, however, 
fishing in the Coopertown-Miami area was not only 
poor but practically nonexistent. As a rule, the water 
was stagnant, with the water level falling in the dry 
years to a series of green slime pools where even the 
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MIAMI 


By CHUCK SCHILLING 


gar and mudfish had to swim with their heads out of 
water in order to exist. The Tamiami Canal of today 
is a far cry from the stagnant ditch of yesteryear. 
Three years of average or better than average rainfall 
in south and central Florida has kept the water level 
in the Everglades at a high stage. The new network 
of Everglades canals and levees, built by the U. S. 
Army Engineers in their South Florida Flood Control 
Program, has re-routed the southward flow of water 
coming from the Glades until it now converges on the 
Tamiami Canal, changing it to a fast flowing stream of 
fresh water. 

With this southward flow of Glades water comes a 
host of Glades fresh water fish. The canal acts as a 
convenient holding ground for these fish and is pro- 
viding for Miami anglers a condition of fishing fertility 
that needs to be seen to be believed. Rumors of this 
sensational fishing finally reached all the way to my 
home at Jensen Beach. A phone call to Allen Corson, 
Miami’s Fishing Editor, put me in touch with Frank 
Rosene, who operates a fishing tackle store out on the 
Trail almost at the city’s edge. Rosene has done a lot 
toward bringing this new Trail fishing to the attention 
of Miami anglers. He is an up-to-the-minute source of 
Tamiami Canal fishing information and has a con- 
venient spot to buy a fishing license, which is neces- 


Just to prove that all ‘“Miami Magic’ bass are not small, Bill 

Pierson (on right) checks in with Frank Rosene a limit that 

weighed from four to seven pounds. All of these canal fish are 
clean and well formed. No mud flavor here. 
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sary unless you are a resident of the Florida county 
in which you intend to fish and unless you intend to 
limit your fishing to a cane pole used with live or cut 
bait. The only anglers permitted to fish in Florida’s 
fresh waters without a license are: 

1. Fishermen under 16 or over 65 years of age. 

2. Legal Florida residents, fishing in their home 

county with cane pole and live or cut bait. 

With my head buzzing with instructions, I drove from 
Rosene’s out to the canal, a matter of a few city blocks. 
If ever a fishing area was perfectly designed to accom- 
modate a large number of anglers with a minimum of 
confusion, it is the Tamiami Trail Canal. The Trail 
road runs straight as a die, with the main canal on the 
right-hand side. There is ample space on the road’s 
shoulder to permit off the road parking, which is neces- 
sary unless you wish to face a traffic court judge or 
join a new set of companions complete with harps and 
wings. 

Midway between the hard top and the water’s edge 
is a row of pine trees that shades the canal bank and 
seems perfectly designed for the comfort of the fisher- 
men. The canal’s width is just right for a caster to 
probe the opposite bank without forcing the cast. The 
canal bank is dry and firm, with few weeds or other 
growth to bother the fishermen. 

At close intervals along the trail, culverts allow the 
southward flowing waters to pass under the trail and 
continue on their way. At these culverts and under- 
passes, the fish and the fishermen congregate. 

On the north side of the canal, feeder streams from 
the Everglades pump a fast flow of Glades water into 
the main canal, and at the mouths of these feeders, the 
experienced canal fisherman tries his skill. 

Hardly out of town, I noticed a large feeder coming 
into the canal, and I couldn’t resist the impulse to pull 
onto the shoulder and try my luck. The feeder stream 
made a slight rip in the current of the canal, where 
the two waters met. I made a short cast across the 
rip, retrieving the lure slowly, letting it meet the 
agitated water almost on a slack line. The first cast 
produced a warmouth perch, and from all indications, 
a fishy convention must have been going on in that 
rip, because every cast produced either a warmouth, a 
bream, or a bass. After catching and releasing a dozen 
or so, I followed the usual practice of moving on to 
the next culvert. 

Some of my fish I found in the fast water near the 
underpasses. Some I found on one side of the road, 
some on the other. All of the current rips and eddies 
of the main canal produced action, if they were fished 
carefully and slowly and at right angles to the water’s 
flow. Most of the feeder streams coming in from the 
north produced strikes from fish lying at their mouths. 
Clumps of marsh grass and bonnet beds fished in the 
usual way provided fishing sport. Large bream struck 
at my slow moving lure from deep water anywhere in 
the canal. 

These relatively small waters are subjected to more 
fishing pressure than I have ever seen. A normal week 
end will find upward of 300 cars parked along the canal 
bank. These waters are so full of fish that practically 
everyone gets a limit each time out. That is, everyone 
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The beginning of a Coopertown air boat sight-seeing trip. This 
is a tourist attraction gaining rapidly in popularity. 


who uses even a little common sense or who, not know- 
ing, seeks and heeds free fishing advice. 

Some of the rigs seen in use on these waters would 
curl the hair of a fresh water purist. Heavy trolling 


rods with large, star drag reels are not uncommon. 


The most serious mistake that some of these canal bank 
fishermen make is using hooks far too large when fish- 
ing with cut bait or worms. I found one angler using 
a No. 6/0 Mutad hook with cut shrimp for bait. I re- 
rigged his outfit with a No. 2 Carlisle from my tackle 
box and watched him catch two nice bream before 
moving on. 

Along with their salt water tackle, many of these 
Miami fishermen bring some salt water ideas with 
them when they turn to the fresh water of the Tamiami 
Canal. These ideas run from fishing without a license 
(how could anyone fail to know better?) to disregard- 
ing the bag limit on all species. David Balman, the 
Wildlife Officer who patrols this beat, does all he can 
to discourage this sort of attitude. The Miami tackle 
stores, sportsmen’s clubs, radio and TV stations, along 
with the Miami press, are all working to educate these 
anglers into the ways of legal fresh water sports 
fishing. 

Coopertown is a wide place in the Trail, 15 miles 
from Miami, where a large feeder stream makes a 
junction with the main canal. Miami anglers, who 
drive west on the Trail, fishing the “hot spots” as they 
move along, find Coopertown a convenient turnabout 
for the trip back to town. Cold drinks, sandwiches and 
sundries are on tap. Coopertown also offers air boat 
rides at $1 a head to those who would view the real 
Everglades from one of these fast skimming craft. The 
air boats used at Coopertown seat 6 passengers and 
are safe, well designed boats. The trip lasts about half 
an hour, and if it’s not worth a tourist dollar then a 
lot of visitors are surely mistaken—they stand in line 
for a chance to get aboard. 

The conditions that have produced this sensational 
Tamiami Canal fishing have been found at other times 
and at other places, but always under the same cir- 
cumstances. The Rim Ditch Canal west of Fort Pierce 
has had identical fishing when the marshes to the north 
were flooded and pouring fish and water to the south. 

The Martin Grade Canal west of Stuart has had the 


same conditions in the days when the Allapattah Flats 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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FISH CONSERVATION FUNDAMENTALS 


By R. W. ESCHMEYER 


HERE IS ONE basic fact that needs to be under- 

stood if we are to properly determine the role 
of stocking. Fish are prolific—much more prolific than 
most animals we deal with. 

We cannot give accurate figures on egg production 
because a big female lays far more eggs than a small 
female of the same species. However, in general, a 
trout may lay 1,000 eggs, a bass 10,000, a bluegill 
20,000, a walleye 50,000, and a big carp might lay a 
million. Under suitable conditions, a big percentage 
of these eggs hatch. One study on a 14-acre lake 
showed that the number of fry produced naturally by 
four species (largemouth bass, bluegill, common sun- 
fish, rock bass) was slightly over 500,000 per acre. 
The water would support only a few hundred adult 
fish per acre. 

We have had instances where the limited brood 
stock present in the original river was more than ade- 
quate to provide all the young fish needed to stock 
big impoundments. 

A big female bass in a one-acre pond could pro- 
duce enough progeny so that, if all eggs hatched and 
all fish survived for three generations, there would 
be enough fish, at one pound each, to replace the 
water in the pond, and to make a heap, one acre in 
area, extending over 700 feet above the pond! 

Obviously, fish are prolific. We can understand the 
picture if we will think of cows each having thou- 
sands of calves each year. If each cow had only 10,000 
calves, adding a truck load of calves wouldn’t increase 
the cattle population of a pasture very appreciably. 

There’s an added item. Fish need food—lots of it. 
Their food chains tend to be long. The average acre of 
water in the United States probably supports only 
about a hundred pounds per acre. This may range all 
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This is the second of a series of articles on fish- 
eries management fundamentals prepared by 
Dr. R. W. Eschmeyer, internationally recognized 
authority on fisheries problems, and executive 
Vice President of the Sport Fishing Institute. 





PART TWO: STOCKING 


the way from a very few pounds in some waters to 
a thousand pounds or more in some small highly pro- 
ductive waters. 


It’s easy to see why, during the days of the hatchery 
“craze,’ many of our hopes were unrealized. We can 
understand, now, why much of the stocking was in- 
effective or even harmful. During those days the 
public was quite willing to accept the belief that 
stocking was the panacea to all our fishing ills. We 
fishery workers believed it, too, and advocated it. The 
job of selling the stocking idea was an effective one. 
It was later that we learned more about fish being 
prolific and about the food needs. 


The job of “unselling”’ has not been an easy one. 
For instance, a year or two ago we talked with a 
farmer about his farm pond. He had decided to start 
fishing it but then he observed an immense crop of 
bluegill fry—“millions of ’em.” “We decided to wait 
until they grow up before starting the fishing,” said 
the farmer. The man had a well-managed farm. He 
had only a limited number of cows in his pasture. He 
understood about carrying capacity and overgrazing 
on the land. But to him the farm pond was quite 
different. | 


There’s the case, too, of sportsment being delighted 
when a federal truck delivered bass fry for distribu- 
tion in the rather extensive bass waters of one county. 
The supply consisted of 5,000 fry, less than half the 
potential output of one female! 


Though there are still exceptions, more and more 
sportsmen recognize the fact that stocking has limi- 
tations. In general, the public still looks on stocking 
as a cure-all only in those states where the top fishery 
people (some ex-hatchery men or politicians) have 
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been disinterested in public enlightenment, for obvious 
reasons. 

Stocking does have major limitations. But, it’s one of 
our important fish conservation tools. Properly used, 
stocking plays an important role in improving our 
fishing. 

Warmwater Fish 

For warm waters we must rely on planting small 
fish. Raising game fish to adult size in hatcheries costs 
a fortune. Rearing a bass to twelve inches would cost 
an estimated two to four dollars. Not over half the 
planted fish can be expected to be recaught. This 
raises the average price of each bass creeled to four to 
eight dollars—more than the average price of a fishing 
license. So far as we know, only one state still carries 
on this expensive practice. 

Planting warmwater fingerlings serves a good pur- 
pose in a number of instances: 

1. To stock new waters, especially farm ponds and 
new public fishing lakes. 

2. Reintroduction of fish in lakes depleted by 
winter-kill. 

3. Introducing species not already present, where 
such introduction is desirable. 

4. Restocking of waters from which existing fish 
populations were removed through use of chemicals 
or by drainings. 

0. In some instances stocking will help fishing in 
waters where the fish are already present, but where 
conditions for spawning are inadequate. For example, 
Minnesota has been able to provide walleye fishing in 
some kinds of waters by stocking them heavily with 
walleye fingerlings. The situations where stocking 
of this kind is helpful seem to be rather limited; the 
need for the stocking should be determined by the 
professional fishery worker. 


Coldwater Fish 

The stocking picture for warmwater fish and cold- 
water fish differs rather decidedly. Trout can be raised 
to catchable size at a much lower cost than would be 
needed to raise bass or other game fish to a size 
where they would be attractive to anglers. 

In numerous waters we can now have good trout 
fishing only by planting catchable-size fish. The cost 
is high. A single legal limit costs more than the 
price of a license. But, such stocking is justified if the 
trout fisherman is willing to pay the bill. In many trout 
waters, the question is one of having put-and-take 
stocking, or having no fishing at all. Of course, such 
stocking is justified only on heavily fished waters 
where a big percentage of the planted fish will be 
retaken by the angler. 

In general, stocking with coldwater species may be 
expected to benefit fishing under these circumstances: 

1. Stocking lakes where conditions are suitable, 
but where the trout have no spawning areas. Usually 
fingerlings may be stocked under these conditions. 
Many trout lakes provide good fishing only because of 
periodic fingerling stocking; others have adequate 
natural reproduction. 

2. Restocking lakes with fingerlings after removal 
of existing fish populations by use of rotenone or by 
draining. The state of Washington, for example, has 
provided excellent trout fishing in a number of waters 
by this method. 

3. Stocking with catchable-size trout. This is the 
only method of providing good trout fishing in many 
very heavily fished waters, either because they are 
not good trout waters or because they cannot raise 
enough fish naturally to take care of the demand. 
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For best results the fish must usually be planted at 
intervals just before and during the open season. Most 
studies show a low winter survival of these fish. 

4. Stocking with anadromous fishes. Planting of 
small salmon is helpful where the spawning habitat 
has been destroyed by the building of dams or by other 
activity. Too, stocking with steelhead on the west coast 
has greatly improved the runs of these fish. 


Introductions 

Introductions have been both beneficial and harm- 
ful. For example, trout fishing has been created in 
many waters by introducing trout; fishing in some 
waters has been destroyed by introducing carp. 

Often sportsmen tend to want those species intro- 
duced which are not already present. If these suc- 
ceed, they must generally do so at the expense of 
native species. Carrying capacity is limited. If we 
add horses, sheep, and mules to a pasture, the pasture 
will necessarily support fewer cows than it could sup- 
port before the other species were added. 


In General 

Stocking isn’t a cure-all. For a while its value was 
greatly overemphasized. It is only one of the various 
fish management tools. However, it is still a very im- 
portant tool. Its value will depend on how intelligently 
the tool is used. The need for stocking should be defi- 
nitely established before we stock. It should be es- 
tablished not by the man who raises fish, or by the 
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sportsmen, but by competent trained fishery person- 
nel through a study of the habitat and the fish popu- 
lations already present. 

The American Fisheries Society’s committee on hy- 
drobiology and fish culture gave a comprehensive re- 
port on advances in these two fields at a recent meet- 
ing of the Society in Seattle. Here is one of the many 
important observations given in the report: 

Much improvement in the use of hatcheries and 
hatchery products is still urgently needed. All too fre- 
quently a hatchery program is operated as a distinct 
and separate function of a Fish and Game Agency 
rather than as a branch or tool of a Fisheries Manage- 
ment Division. Hatchery superintendents, sportsmen, 
forest rangers, and many others who have no knowl- 
edge of ecology or fish populations are given full 
charge of fish plantings. Fish released by such indivi- 
duals frequently have less chance for survival than a 
palm tree in Chicago. Productive—and consequently 
successful—hatchery programs can be expected only 
where trained fishery biologists are handling planting 
programs and are judiciously using hatcheries as only 
one phase of a fisheries management program. END 
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hey said it couldn’t be done. They said it would 
never be done. But they were wrong. Just as 
wrong as they could be. 

For now the dream is coming true. Or, more ac- 
curately, a thousand and more dreams are all coming 
true, at one time and in one place. The hopes, the 
visions, the ambitions and the desires of thousands of 
boys and girls throughout Florida are all coming to 
life on Lake Eaton in the Ocala National Forest. 

At that place, and on June 19, 1955, the Junior 
Conservation Camp will open for a series of six one- 
week outings. Hundreds of youngsters will take ad- 
vantage of the complete facilities located on 57 acres 
held under long-term lease by the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

Now it is true that the camp has opened before, in 
this and other locations. But it is also true that it has 
never before opened as it will during 1955. For now 


Hundreds of youngsters, as typified by the two in the photo below, 
will be heading for one of the six one-week sessions at the new 
camp, starting on June 19th. 


the complete construction plans for the camp have 
been officially approved by the sponsoring Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. Now, many persons 
and organizations have pledged their assistance and 
cooperation. 
And many more will soon pledge their assistance 
and cooperation—in money, time and materials. 
For this Junior Conservation Camp will undoubted- 
ly be the most important single influence that will 
affect Florida’s conservation future. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that this camp may be the one factor upon 
which hinges the salvation of all wildlife in this State. 
From this camp will graduate the fishermen, the 
hunters and the conservationists of future years. In 
this camp, our youth of today will be trained to be 
the outdoor sportsmen and sportswomen of tomorrow. 
If it is true that the future of our state and country 
lies within the youth who will soon grow into adult 


The youthful Conservationists will receive instructions in a great 

variety of activities connected with the outdoors. Competent in- 

structors, specialists in their respective fields, will be on hand to 
supervise and instruct the campers. 








men and women, then, most certainly, the future of 
wildlife conservation in Florida lies within our young- 
sters of today. 

The Game Commission realizes these facts. It has 
long felt that there could be no more important pro- 
gram put into effect than its Junior Conservation Edu- 
cation work that is contained in the Junior Conserva- 
tion Clubs, League and Camp. 

The summer camp, which will undergo its fourth 
year of operation in 1955, is open to all youngsters 
from eight to 18 years of age who are members of 
the Junior Conservation Club League of Florida. 

The construction of ten modern cabins and a mess 
hall this year as part of the permanent youth camp 
facilities will make it possible to accommodate about 
750 youngsters in groups of 125. 

The Commission has already ‘allocated a total of 
$3,750 toward this construction work. The Florida 


Bull sessions are an important and enjoyable part of the camp 
activities. 








Outdoor Writers Association has contributed an ad- 
ditional $200. Dr. H. R. Wilbur, president of the Flor- 
ida Wildlife Federation, has pledged his assistance 
and the cooperation of the organization he represents. 

Cooperation in planning and construction of the 
camp has also been obtained from the U. S. Forest 
Service, the Marion County Board of Commissioners, 
and the Florida State Road Department. 

But still more assistance is needed. It will take a 
total of $18,500, not counting labor, to construct the 
ten cabins and messhall this year. Future construction 
of an administration building and other camp facili- 
ties will take additional revenue. 

That sounds like a big plan and a huge amount of 
money. But it is dirt cheap when you consider the 
great importance that this camp is destined to assume 


in the lives of countless Florida youngsters. 
(Continued on Next Page) 


“Outfished by a mere girl?’’ Horseplay is an inevitable outlet for 
the abundant energy of the youthful campers. 
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cooking, eating, and recreational facilities are included in the finished plans. 


Denver Ste. Claire, Executive Secretary of the 
League, has said that each cabin will measure 16x16 
feet and be constructed of concrete blocks at a cost 
of $850 each. The mess hall, 100x48 feet, will cost 
$10,000, not including kitchen equipment. 

These are the bare essentials for the camp. Much 
more will be added in the future, with the coopera- 
tion of today’s sportsmen. 

The establishment of the long-sought permanent 
Junior Conservation Camp, and the recent reinvig- 
oration of the Junior Sportsmen Clubs to a total of 51 
active organizations, are concrete acheivements of 
the hard work done by many persons in the last few 
years. 

More hard work is needed. And now is the time for 
it. 


The Game Commission has issued the word that 
“Those who wish to underwrite the construction cost 
of a cabin, or make donations to the Junior Conserva- 
tion Camp construction program, may do so by con- 
tacting the Executive Secretary, Junior Conserva- 
tion Camp, Williston,. Florida.” 


As a State agency, the Commission will not allow 
any solicitations to be made in its behalf. It can only 
simply state that the Camp is now being constructed, 
and those who wish to assist in the program may do 
so. But all donations must be made directely to the 
Camp, and not to the Game Commission. 


Those who wish to help, by contributing money, time 
or materials, will be welcomed by the Junior Con- 


(Continued on Page 42) 


Lectures by professional men in the outdoor field are an important part of the plan of the day. The small fry outdoorsmen leave the 
cainp better informed on all the various subjects pertaining to better conservation practices necessary to their future hunting and fishing. 
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SMOKE 
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METAL LINED 
4X 3° OPENING 


By 
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IRED OF FRIED FISH, broiled fish, baked fish, boiled 
fish? Then try something delectably different — 
smoked fish. 

Fish properly smoked have an incomparable flavor 
— and better still, certain species of fish normally 
thrown back, or thrown away, may be smoked and 
will produce a flavor comparable or superior to the 
best “eatin’”’ fish. 


Smoking fish is not a difficult or mysterious task. © 


In fact it can be quite pleasurable and easy. A bunch 
of the guys can work together at the smokehut — 
cleaning, preparing and smoking the catch. Here, 
over a few cold glasses of the nectar of malt, the 
gang may have a backyard gabfest, retelling tall 
tales, or what have you. 

First step in smoking fish, of course, is having a 
smokehouse — of if you build the one described here 
—a smokehut. This one is simply designed, using 
four pieces of 4’ x 5’ exterior plywood, some 1” x 2” 
rough slats, random width boards for the roof, a 
5 x 6 piece of heavy sheet metal, stone or cement 
blocks, a few nails or screws, three hinges, hook and 
eye to hold the door closed, hammer, saw, shovel and 
elbow grease. 

Dig a fire pit, or build up an opening about 18” 
x 24”. Over this opening set stones or cement blocks, 
keeping as level as possible. The metal base, having 
an opening of about three square feet helps protect 
the wood edges of the hut from the fire. 

Before setting up plywood walls, nail or screw end 
pieces of 1” x 2” slats to sides. These end pieces act 
as grill slat holders, set the first bed about two-and- 
one-half feet from bottom. Three of these shelves 
may be spaced about six inches apart. 

Set up and nail sides (you may use screws in order 
that the hut may be easily disassembled). Use full 
opening door width. Three hinges are recommended. 
Make top out of random width boards, spacing about 
ly” apart (top may also be made of plywood, if so, 
four 2” holes should be drilled through). Roof should 
have coping edge built around it from the 1” x 2” slats 
to fit around walls. Drill about eight one-inch holes 
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on each side and back of hut — none in door. These 
holes enable the smoke to escape, but will permit it to 
linger inside the hut long enough to smoke the fish. 

Cut grill slats to fit inside of hut. About five per 
shelf are needed. Space evenly apart. Do not fasten 
to slat holders. An alternative to this may be a grill 
made from half-inch hardware cloth. Nail cloth to 
1” x 2” frames, and use as an oven shelf. 

Do not paint the smoke hut. 


Preparing Fish For Smoking 

Remove heads and tails. Clip fins off close to body. 
Leave on skins and scales. Split along backbone, being 
careful to follow bone structure to entrail cavity. Do 
this on both sides, unfold fish and remove entrails. 
Larger fish to be smoked, such as sailfish, bonito, 
crevalle jack, drum, etc., may be cut into filet sec- 
tions, but leaving skin on, pieces to be smoked should 
be not more than one-inch thick. (The fish mentionel 
above should be bled immediately after catching.) 

All moisture must be removed from fish before 
smoking. Failing to do this will result in a poorly 
smoked fish. Make a salt pickle, one pound of salt 
to a gallon of water. Soak fish for 24 hours, remove 
from brine and let stand in a gallon of cold unsalted 
water for about an hour. Remove from fresh water, 
dry with a clean cloth and let air dry in a cool place. 
Protect from insects and flies by covering with netting 
or a screen. 

When thoroughly dried, place fish on slats of smoke- 
hut skin side up. 

Smoking Fish 

Use any wood of a type that will produce a good 
non-acrid smoke. Green or dry apple-tree wood, birch, 
cedar bark, corn-cobs, hickory or the like is excellent. 
Do not use evergreens or resinous woods such as pine 
or fir. Make a small pilot fire, building up flame until 
smoking wood begins to burn. Heap on enough wood 
to insure long, slow burning. Smudge with wood chips 
or moist leaves. Stir coals occasionally. Continue smok- 
ing for about eight hours. Inspect fish for even dark 


brown color during process. 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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Of all the polluting agents, oil, with its many ramifications, 

presents one of the deadliest threats. Shown in the photo above 

are oil wells at Hackberry, Louisiana, with oil seepage destroying 
marsh vegetation. 


A SCANT TWO decades ago “pollution,” as far as 
Florida was concerned, was hardly more than a word 
in the dictionary describing unclean and filthy conditions. 
The word didn’t apply to the Sunshine State, whose lakes 
and streams were crystal-clear, and whose beaches were 
undefiled expanses of inviting cleanliness. Effluents from 
factories, and garbage from sewers were of little concern, 
for these nauseous commodities were either under effective 
control, or absent altogether. 

Sportsmen fished in the thousands of lakes, rivers, canals 
and streams, and sun worshippers cavorted on the golden 
strand, completely free of the noxious byproducts of man’s 
endeavors. Pollution was something that contaminated 
the heavily industrialized north and middle west. It would 
alee come to Florida, the land of relaxation and gentle 
iving. 

But, look around you in the year 1955. Pollution has 
arrived, and unless something drastic is done to stop it, 
the situation will get worse—and rapidly. What it can 
and will do to the very lifeblood of Florida—its natural 
resources—is appalling to contemplate. 

Roughly, pollution can be divided into two classifica- 
tions—industrial and domestic. Industrial sewage comes 
from factories, plants, refineries and mills of various kinds. 
It is usually in the form of acids and chemicals used in 
different manufacturing processes, and as a rule gets 
dumped into the nearest convenient river or stream. Every 
step in the production of oil, from drilling to pumping 
gasoline into the tank of your automobile, is attended by 
pollution in some form. 

Domestic pollution is the result of waste products man 
creates by merely being alive. Its more usual names are 
garbage or sewage, and it too, usually finds its way to the 
nearest available body of water. It is an unpleasant thing 
to say, but man, unless he takes measures to clean up after 
the messes he makes, is the dirtiest animal on the face 
of the earth. If you don’t agree, take a look at any public 
park on a sunny Sunday afternoon. 

Man doesn’t have to pollute everything he touches. 
Deadly chemicals don’t have to be poured into streams 
and rivers. Offshore waters don’t have to carry lethal loads 
of stinking garbage. Science has developed methods of 
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coping with every pollution problem created by man. The 
trouble is, all too often, man figures it costs too much or 
he is too damn lazy to practice even elementary sanitation. 

The viciously sad thing about pollution is that although 
there are means of coping with practically every form 
of it, man usually has to be forced into adopting them be- 
fore he will do anything about it. The old adage about 
prevention being far cheaper than cure is drastically true 
concerning pollution. 

Billions of dollars have been spent cleaning up northern 
rivers, where hundreds of thousands would have prevented 
their contamination. A noted example is the Schuykill 
River in Pennsylvania. The part that flows (oozed might 
be a better word) through Philadelphia, used to be de- 
scribed as “too thick to drink and too thin to plow.” A 
great deal of the river has since been de-polluted, and the 
cost has been astronomical. 

We in Florida have no billions to spend to clean up 
pollution. What must be done is prevent the evil before 
it starts. Means of accomplishing this are several. One 
is to Dass and enforce adequate pollution laws. Another is 
to limit the establishment of heavy industry in the state. 
Such industry more often than not causes far more damage 
than their payrolls can ever offset. 

Concerning the entire broad problem of pollution, it 
should be borne firmly in the mind of every citizen of the 
state that the natural resources of Florida are the property 
of all the people, and should under no circumstances be 
handed over to minority groups for their private and ex- 
clusive use. 

Of all the polluting agents, oil, with its many ramifica- 
tions, presents one of the deadliest threats. 

No one in his right mind is going to try to stop the pro- 
duction of oil. If the stuff is available, and can be pro- 
duced profitably, it is going to be obtained no matter who 
objects. Oil has been found in Florida. There are 11 
producting wells in Dade County (Miami) alone, and in 
all probability there are more to come. 
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I have seen oil production operations—both good and 
bad—in other parts of the United States. From close first- 
hand observation, I give you Louisiana as an example of 
phe Florida may have to cope with in the not too distant 
uture. 

The marshes of southern Louisiana, besides being a pro- 
lific oil producting area, also provide winter habitat for 
a great segment of America’s waterfowl. If oil production 
had been allowed to proceed with no control, millions of 
ducks and geese would have been wiped out. The U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, which administers several key 
waterfowl areas in the Bayou State, fights constantly to 
protect the birds for which it is responsible. 

Until recently, the operations of the Texas Oil Co., way 
down on the Delta, were inimical to the continued function- 
ing of a huge wildlife refuge there. Work on the oil fields, 
which were within the confines of the refuge, was carried 
on continually. This was perfectly legal, inasmuch as the 
Texas Co. owned the mineral rights. In addition, the 
California Oil Co., a subsidiary of Standard Oil Co., was 
also active in the region. However, the California outfit 
cooperated with the Federal conservation agency and prac- 
ticed rigid control over all its functions. Drilling and other 
heavy work was reduced to practically zero during the 
es when huge concentrations of waterfowl were on the 
. refuge. 

The Texas Co., on the other hand, did pretty much as 
it pleased, with serious affects on the birds. Entreaties of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service got nowhere, and pollution 
from leaking pipes was bad. 

A national sportsmen’s magazine got wind of the situation 
and sent a writer to the Delta. A few months later the 
magazine published a story about the activities of the two 
oil companies. Shortly thereafter, the Texas Oil Co. vol- 
unteered to clean up its mess and cooperate. Today there 
is little damage from oil operations on the Delta National 
Wildlife Refuge. 

The foregoing story is a defnite example of the force 
of public opinion. 

If oil wells are sunk without rigid precautions taken to 
control leakage, pumping up of brine and other pollution 
sources, they can destroy vegetation for acres in every 
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am as well as contaminating any adjacent bodies of 
water. 

Florida is somewhat fortunate in that the state has the 
mineral rights on much of the land that is being regarded 
as potentially oil bearing. It is up to the state to exer- 
cise control if these lands are ‘“wildcatted.”’ 

A great classical writer and international wit—Oscar 
Wilde, I believe it was—once said, “It is not so much 
what you do, but how you do it.” That saying is definitely 
applicable to industrial expansion. Owners of factories 
and mills frequently have the exalted idea their interests 
far outweigh any other values as far as use of natural 
resources is concerned. For instance, when contemplating 
the erection of a factory near a river, the owners of the 
factory regard that river as an ideal solution to their pol- 
lution problem. What if there are fish and other aquatic 
life in the river? What are a few fish and birds as com- 
pared to a great economic boon to be created by payrolls 
and invested capital? 

There are several erroneous conclusions inherent in that 
line of thinking. In the first place, a natural resource like 
a river is not to be regarded for one purpose only. A new 
concept has sprung up concerning use of land, water, and 
forests. It is known as “multiple land use.” A river can 
no longer be looked upon as a cheap method of sewage 
disposal, or for that matter, for any other single purpose, 
such as navigation, hydro-electric power or irrigation. The 
natural values—in other words, the fish and other aquatic 
life—have definite worth and are to be considered also. 
Indeed, in many instances people would rather have the 
river with its fish, mammals, and birds than that same 
river plus a factory but minus the wild life. 

The natural resources of Florida are the most price- 
less possessions of the state. If we are to keep them, ‘they 
must not be handed out indiscriminately to private inter- 
est groups. To allow pollution in the name of industrial 
expansion to get the upper hand in Florida would, to my 
way of thinking, spell ruination to the Sunshine State. 
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This is not merely unsound, doleful prognostication. It’s 
happened elsewhere in the United States within the span 
of 25 years. 

In the late 20’s I lived in Southern California for three 
years. It was attractive and pleasant then. The air was 
clean and invigorating, and during the season I went hunt- 
ing and fishing. In the summer of 1953 I visited Los Angeles 
for the first time since 1929. The change was ghastly. 
Factories, oil refineries, mills, were everywhere, and the 
congestion was frightful. Even the very farms seemed 
cramped and unhappy. My hosts, who have a charming 
home in the foothills north of the huge city, apologized 
continually because we were unable to see the ocean of 
lights at night beneath us. Too much smog. 

Maybe the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce is proud 
of its accomplishment, but many people in Southern Cali- 
fornia take a mighty dim view of the proceedings—in 
more ways than one. 

Pollution of the waters of any state is bad enough, but 
it would be particularly disastrous to Florida. One of the 
states’ main assets is recreation. It ranks right up with 
citrus, farming, and cattle as a source of revenue. Sports 
fishing alone is estimated to be worth $150,000,000 a year. 
The motel business, worth another tremendous figure 
annually, is in existence almost solely because of recrea- 
tion. Imagine what offshore and inland water pollution 
can do to those two important economic factors! Here- 
with several examples: 

Last October a large company put into operation a pulp 
mill on the banks of a fine fishing river near the town of 
Perry. This mill pours 22 million gallons of untreated 
waste into the river every 24 hours. For the 19 miles 
from Perry to the Gulf of Mexico it is an open sewer. All 
fish have perished, and the poison threatens to greatly 
damage, if not altogether obliterate, a nearby marsh area 
which partially supports the state’s greatest winter con- 
centration of Canada geese. 

The mill does little or nothing about treating its poison- 
ous discharges. It can be done, but it costs money, and 
mill owners are allergic to spending money. It’s cheaper 
for them to dump their wastes untreated. Apparently the 
pollution laws of the state were set aside as far as this 
company is concerned. And now we have 19 miles of a 
river, ostensibly the property of the people of Florida, being 
used aS a private sewage system. The last time I visited 
Perry, outraged sportsmen told me the situation had be- 
come so bad that “even the rattlesnakes and moccasins 
wouldn’t live anywhere near the river,” 

A year or so ago a chemical outfit wanted to take some 
samples from the bottom of Lake George. “Just for sci- 
entific study,” smoothly said officals of the company. The 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, after 
a Study of the request, said “no.” 

It was one of the wisest decisions the Commission ever 
made. Later developments strongly indicated the company 
had plans for dredging the entire lake bottom for certain 
minerals it wished to exploit. 

As this is being written, an oil company is prowling up 
and down the lower East Coast of Florida looking for a 
place to unload an oil refinery. Fort Lauderdale shut the 
door firmly in the faces of the oil magnates who are now 
trying to woo the West Palm Beach area. 


The arguments are not new—‘‘great economic asset—think 
of the payroll—capital investment of millions,’’ etc. 


Many citizens in the Palm Beach area are in an uproar 
over the possibility the refinery may be located in their 
midst. The very nature of the proposed establishment 
which will refine “sour asphalt base Mexican crude oil,” 
has them worried to death. Officials of the Port of Palm 
Beach are beating the drums for the refinery, as it would 
mean a fleet of tankers docking at the port loaded with 
“sour asphalt base Mexican crude oil.” Imagine what some 
of that stuff dumped into a virtually landlocked harbor 
would do! 

Of course, oil company officials loudly proclaim there 
will be no pollution, no order and no unpleasant gases. Six 
officials of other oil companies, who have winter homes 
in Palm Beach, have flatly contradicted these claims. They 
say there isn’t a refinery in operation in the United States 
of the kind contemplated that doesn’t emit stench and 
pollution. 

The anti-refinery faction has gone further. It has ex- 
ploded the myth of “important payroll” claims. An inspec- 
tion of a refinery in Indiana, a duplicate of the one pro- 
posed for Florida has revealed it can be run by a mere 
handful of men. It is almost entirely automatic. 

Those opposed to the installation point out that such a 
refinery is just a wedge for more unwanted industry along 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Old Saucer Eye scooped up the lure somewhere down near the bottom and the show was on—for some fifteen seconds. 


SNOOK BY DEAD RECKONING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


HERE ARE half a dozen men, maybe a few more, 

who can cruise at night through the Shark River 

country in a fast outboard boat. They won’t hit bottom 
and they won’t run aground — and they will fin 
their way back. 

There are quite a few more who don’t need a chart 
in the daytime but most of them are old-timers, raised 
on the mangrove coast. They’re mullet fishermen or 
guides and it may be that the mangroves don’t all look 
alike to them. I wouldn’t know. 

It’s different with Debie and me. We can barely read 
a road map, we never saw Onion Key until six months 
ago and we certainly don’t belong to any explorers’ 
club. 

But Debie and I can take an outboard boat full of 
gas, spare motors and fishing gear and go thirty miles 
back into that network of interlacing creeks, rivers 
and bays, catch us a bunch of snook, rassle a few tar- 
pon and be back at the dock before dark. 

I’m not talking about the Ten Thousand Islands 
“outside.” I’m talking about the back country where 
nobody lives. We’ve gone back there forty or fifty 
times and haven’t been lost for more than twenty 
minutes. We can do that because we have no faith in 
our own judgment, because we believe the compass 
and because we follow the chart, island by island, 
creek by creek and foot by foot. 

They call it all “Shark River Country” from Ever- 
glades City on the north to Cape Sable on the south 
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and as far inland as you can get with an outboard. The 
plush way is to charter a cruiser. Then, an expert 
skipper takes you into the snook and tarpon back 
country, drops the anchor, puts you in an outboard 
boat he’s been towing and covers the hot spots. You 
use plug rod, flyrod or spinning outfit. The fishing 
is wonderful but some of us can’t afford it. It’s nice 
to know you can go in and out the same day at a frac- 
tion of the cost, using your own or a rented skiff, and 
without a guide. 

Debie and I had made a few short trips out of the 
Everglades Smallboat Dock and had gone a little fur- 
ther with a guide on a couple of carefully budgeted 
occasions. 

But starry-eyed Yankees stepped off the charter 
cruisers and babbled of the fishing further down — 
Alligator Bay, Broad River, Joe River, Cannon Bay 
— names we hesitantly sought on large-scale charts. 

“Where are the really hot spots?” we asked Ted 
Smallwood, the veteran guide. 

Ted dug out a chart and made some pencil marks 
in what appeared to be the most remote section of 
Florida’s west coast. The nearest river had a dis- 
turbing name. It was Lostman’s. 

“Okay,” I said nonchalantly. ‘““How do we get there?”’ 

If that question surprised Ted he didn’t show it. 
He assured me it wasn’t hard at all. 

“Just follow the chart,” he said, and proceeded to 
draw a pencil line all the way. The line curved and 
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almost looped in a couple of places. It went out of 
its way to pass between islands that were only dots on 
the large-scale chart. 

“These islands aren’t here any more,” he remarked, 
pointing to three that I had made a mental note of. 
“That chart’s a little out of date.” 

His oral tracing of the penciled route included such 
casual phrases as, “around these oyster bars here” 
(not shown on the chart), “past that stick” and “into 
Coon Bay” (not named on the chart). 

The wandering pencil line somewhat found its 
way to the little marks that indicated good, better 
and best fishing. 

If it hadn’t been for my wife I would have called 
the whole thing off but Debie foolishly believes I 
could find my way across the Gobi desert blindfolded. 

“Why, all you gotta’ do is just watch the chart,” she 
chirped. “We can start early in the morning and — 
let’s see — at about twenty miles an hour we could 
be there when the tide’s about right — That’ll be 
about 5 

I spent an hour translating the carefree curves 
of Ted’s pencil line into crude compass bearings and 
we left at dawn, our boat heavy with extra gasoline 
cans and two spare motors just in case. The route 
crossed a cobweb of creeks and rivers, most of them 
five or six miles inland. 

I sat grimly clutching the motor in one hand and the 
chart in the other and gazed imploringly at each new 
island, praying silently it would be the shape shown 
on the chart. I sighed with relief each time I was sure 
of a landmark but each triumph was instantly for- 
gotten as I searched frantically for the next one. 

“Just remember there are nine big bays and then 
you're there,’ Ted had said as he drew his precious 
line. 

His insistence that I take a powerful hand light 
and a gun for signalling purposes — just in case — 
had been quite sensible but bad for my self-confidence. 

But the islands slipped past, the narrow channels 
opened and closed again as we hurried down the chart 
and it suddenly seemed easy. I relaxed a little and 
grinned at a porpoise playing aquatic volleyball 
with a 2-foot fish. Great flocks of the Everglades’ 
exotic birds drill-teamed against the pink morning 
sky. Debie fiddled with her reel for the dozenth time. 

Suddenly the islands didn’t look right, the compass 
stopped working and we were just two knuckleheads 
lost in the Everglades and arguing about which way 
we had come. 

Debie won the mild and uncertain argument and we 
tried retracing our route across a mile-wide bay. We 
tried it a couple of times, in fact, and suddenly the 
islands fell into the right order, our course stretched 
ahead of us again — and I knew the little compass 
had been right all along. 

For Debie’s benefit, I shook the compass, feigned 
an air of calm assurance and drove on, perspiring freely 
and vowing to myself I wouldn’t look at another bird 
or another porpoise until we were safely at our des- 
tination. 

It was still early morning when we cut the motor 
at one of Ted’s snook pastures. I picked up a paddle 
and Debie snapped on her favorite snook plug. She 
used a bass-weight casting rod with two concessions 
to the snook’s mangrove ripping tendencies — 25-pound 
test line and a short wire leader. 

We drifted past a shoreline of dead trees and half- 
submerged logs — ideal snook cover — and Debie 
flipped the little silver floater back against a stump, 
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twitched it a few times and started a rapid, pumping 
retrieve. 

There was a great, silent swirl and then another 
but the plug reached the boat unharmed. 

“T guess this is the place, all right,’ I said in a high 
voice, having forgotten to exhale. 

Debie cast again and this time there was a booming 
splash as she took her lure from the water. The boat 
was spattered but the plug was back at the rod tip. 

“Snook give me chills,” announced Debie. 

When the next cast produced an immediate strike, 
Debie set the hook unnecessarily hard and a little 
3-pound snook galloped along the shoreline in a series 
of low jumps. 

“T wouldn’t call that a snook,” Debie said. “I would 
say he is more of a sneak. Now what became of that 
big one?” 

I guess the first big one saw too much of the boat 
but a few yards down the shoreline another one took 
the silver plug from underneath with only a little 
splash. Debie had him coming for a few feet and then 
he headed for the mangrove roots in that hell-for- 
leather slanting run that can spell disaster so quickly. 
He made it this time, too, but somehow he didn’t 
hang the line and a mighty splashing back under the 
roots showed he was still on. For some strange snook 
reason he came out again under pressure, jumped 
and zipped under the boat. 

Debie got her rod around the bow and she had him. 

“Now, that, Sir, is more like it,” she said and swung 
her 10-pounder up for me to see. 

She slid the fish back into the water and it was my 
turn. 

I picked up the flyrod and finally coaxed one into 
taking a white bass bug. He headed back toward the 
mangroves but I stopped him two feet from disaster 
and there he stayed. The snook swam fruitlessly 
toward his chosen hideout and I pulled helplessly away, 
rod high and wrist aching. Debie sat and laughed 

(Continued on Page 42) 


Debie swung her 10-pounder up for me to see. 
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destroy your fishing. Fire can change a clear, cool, 

even-flowing stream into a muddy, raging torrent 
after heavy rains, and a dry river bed during times of 
drought. In forested areas, what we do to the woods may 
decide your angling success. 


The soil is really a reservoir. Water is stored between 
the soil particles. The soil can store most of the rainfall. 
Some of this water in the soil is used by the trees and 
other vegetation. Some emerges as cool springs—as “leaks”’ 
in the huge reservoir. 


If the rainfall runs off the land, instead of soaking in, 
the soil reservoir gradually loses its water. There is less 
moisture for the trees and other plants. The flow of springs 
diminishes, or stops entirely. 


Except during periods of rain, or fast-melting snow, the 
streams receive all of their flow from “leaks” in the ground- 
water reservoir—the flowing springs. If the springs go dry, 
the stream goes dry, too. Fish can’t live in a dry stream 
bed. Their food can’t grow in a dry stream bed, either. 


Rain, when it reaches the ground, will either soak into the 
soil or run downhill to the nearest stream. If most of it 
rushes to the stream, the water will overflow the banks. 
There will be floods. Floods destroy property. They harm 
fishing, too, by destroying fish food and fish habitat. 


So, it’s all-important that much of our rainwater soak into 
the soil. If most of it runs off the land, our streams will be 
flooded at times, and dry at other times. They will not be 
suitable for fish life. 


How much of the rain soaks into the underground reser- 
voir depends on the cover on that reservoir. On a bare hill- 
side, most of the water will run down the surface. If a 
sponge is placed on this hillside, to hold the water until it 
can percolate into the soil, very little water will run off; most 
of it will soak into the sponge and on into the soil. 


In the forest, Mother Nature provides a sponge. The 
leaves fall from the hardwoods each fall; pines and other 
conifers lose their needles little by little, too. In time, the 
leaves decay, forming a thick layer of humus on the floor 
of the forest. This humus is an excellent sponge. It holds 
he of water, gradually letting it pass into the reservoir 

Ow. 


WY “ce: doesn’t burn. Yet, a single match, misused, can 
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Forest fires burn the sponge as well as the trees. They 
destroy the all-important rain-collecting roof to the un- 
derground reservoir. With the humus destroyed, much of the 
rain will run downhill. The streams will be flooded during 
heavy rains, and will be dry during periods of drought. 


Lumbering, properly conducted, need not destroy the abil- 
ity of the soil to absorb water. We can cut the mature trees 
without destroying the humus sponge. From the standpoint 
of fishing, the leaves which have fallen for centuries on the 
forest floor, and decayed there, are more important than 
the trees themselves. Young trees, growing in place of the 
mature ones which were cut, drop their leaves, too. We can 
ete the timber of the forest, and still have good fishing 
streams. 


The forest affects the water temperature, by shading the 
stream. The amount of water which soaks into the soil af- 
fects the stream temperature, too. 


Each species of fish has its own temperature needs. Trout 
want cold water. Smallmouth bass want cool water. Large- 
mouth bass want warm water. If the temperature is too 
low, the fish become sluggish; they don’t eat enough food 
to grow on. If it’s too high, they die. 


The cool springs tend to have a fairly even temperature. 
When their flow is reduced, the water in the stream in sum- 
mer is warmer. A good trout stream may become too warm 
to support trout, or a smallmouth bass stream may become 
too warm to support these fish. The springs not only fur- 
nish the water for the streams, but they affect the tempera- 
ture of these habitats for fish. 


There’s another important reason why most of our rain 
must soak into the ground. If it rushes down the hillsides 
instead, it carries some of the soil with it. This silt 
destroys the food of the fish, and muddies the water. The 
topsoil, which is badly needed on the land, harms the fishing 
when it washes into a stream. Water which flows from 
springs is clear. It carries some plant nutrients with it. 
These enrich the water. They make it possible for food or- 
ganisms to grow. But, water flowing from springs also leaves 
the soil behind, on the land, where it belongs. 


So, in wooded country, what we do to the forest affects 
your favorite outdoor sport. Remember—with good forestry 
we can have good fishing; but, poor forestry means poor 
fishing. END. 
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By ROSS ALLEN and 
WILFRED T. NEILL 


Ross Allen’s 
Reptile Institute 
Silver Springs, Florida 


| many ways the opossum is an unusual animal,’ 


and one easy to recognize. It is about the size of a 
house cat, but has shorter legs, a long prehensile tail, 
and soft, bare ears. The fingers and toes are long, 
and one toe of each hind foot is thumb-like and op- 
posable to the other digits. The underfur is black- 
tipped; but is overlaid by long, white hairs which im- 
part a grizzled appearance. The opossum is note- 
worthy for its numerous teeth, 26 in the upper jaw 
and 24 in the lower; no other mammal of this country 
has so many. 

Of course, the opossum is most famous for its 
“pnouch,” a pocket of skin on the under side of the 
female, in which the young are carried. Pouched 
animals are primitive creatures which have died out 
in most parts of the world; all of them are now con- 
fined to the Australian region except for various kinds 
of opossums in the New World. Our common opossum 
shows no sign of dying out, but rather the reverse; in 
the last 50 years or so it has spread a great distance 
northward. Indeed, like the armadillo, it is one of the 
few animals that have increased their range since the 
coming of civilized man to America. 

Today the opossum is found in most of the eastern 
states from South Florida northward into New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, and from Texas to the Great 
Lakes. Specimens from Florida, and from the low 
country of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana, average a good bit smaller and 
darker than those found elsewhere. This southern va- 
riety is known as the Florida opossum. 

A lot of people have wondered how baby opossums 
get into the mother’s pouch, and some folks believe 
they’re born in there; but this isn’t true. There are 
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several absurd superstitions about the opossum’s 
method of reproduction, which actually is quite like 
that of other animals in its basic features. The young 
are born in the usual fashion, but after a gestation 
period of only twelve days. At birth they are very 
tiny and premature, although their hands are pro- 
portionately well-developed. As soon as they are born, 
they make their way into the pouch under their own 
power, climbing hand over hand through the fur of 
the female’s under side. They fasten themselves to the 
nipples, which are located in the pouch, and com- 
plete their development. Usually the female has 
room for no more than thirteen young, although as 
many as eighteen may be born. Obviously, a few of 
the young — the weaker ones — are doomed from 
the start. The babies live in the pouch for about two 
months, after which they venture out from time to 
time. They remain with the female quite a while 
longer, often riding on her back or scrambling in and 
out of the pouch. When the babies are about the size 
of rats, the female indeed has a pocket full! 

The opossum will eat just about anything that comes 
along, including fruits, grain, berries, insects, worms, 
fishes, frogs, snakes, lizards, birds, eggs, and rats. In 
the South it is known to like persimmons, and also 
the young ears of corn. Some people claim that it 
eats carrion, and while it probably does so occasionally, 
it is not essentially a scavenger but lives mainly on 
fresh plant and animal food. 

The opossum is not a very clever animal, and it 
often falls prey to the great horned owl, bobcat, puma, 
fox, and bear. Even the diamondback rattlesnake 


feeds upon half-grown opossums, occasionally. Man is, 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


HOUGH the .22 caliber size rim-fire 

cartridge is produced by the bil- 

lions every year for an army of 
shooters numbering between thirteen 
and seventeen million (Russians of bel- 
ligerent intent take warning!), not one 
shooter in a hundred can readily identify 
brands of unpacked cartridges from 
their head stampings, usually a single 
letter, some symbol, or a combination of 
two or more letters, used as a trademark. 

Fewer still know what certain of the 
cartridge head markings mean outside 
of mere brand-name association— 
especially of the silent tribute repre- 
sented by the imprint “H” given rim- 
fire loads by a very prominent ammuni- 
tion maker—or of the history of the .22 
rim-fire cartridge itself, one of our most 
accurate and highly developed cartridges 
and the golden goose of American am- 
munition manufacturers. More .22 cali- 
ber ammunition is produced and sold 
than all other kinds of metallic ammu- 
nition combined. 

Identifying popular standard brands, 
according to their makers, is merely a 
matter of comparing cartridge head im- 
prints with brand names on their car- 
tons and remembering them. 

Remington, using a letter taken from 
the term “union metallic cartridge’’, 
head stamps its rim-fire ammunition 
with the letter ‘‘U’’; Winchester uses an 
“H’’, a letter that is both a tribute to a 
great firearms inventor and a silent 
chapter in the history of the .22 caliber 
cartridge. Western identifies its ammu- 
nition with a horizontal diamond shaped 
cutline, an exception being its high 
speed .22 caliber loads which have the 
word “Super” imposed over a large “X”’ 
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as cartridge head stamp. Federal im- 
prints a simple “F’, and Peters uses ei- 
ther a “P” or, as on its high velocity 
loads, the word ‘‘Peters” and the letters 
“HV” just below. These are the big- 
name brands. 

Mail order firms, like Montgomery 
Ward, Sears-Roebuck and some of the 
national hardware chains have their own 
packaging and their own cartridge head 
stampings. Montgomery Ward long used 
the “MW” combination of letters and 
is currently using an “EP” symbol, a des- 
ignation probably standing for extra 
power, a claim made for their packaged 
high speed loads, and Sears-Roebuck 
currently uses an “XR” symbol, abbre- 
viation of their claim of extra range. To 
confuse the situation further, there are 
still some obsolete brands, with their 
own cartridge head symbols, in the 
hands of some rural dealers. The old 
United States Cartridge Company prod- 
uct, with its “US” trademark, is a typi- 
cal example. 

Perhaps you have seen some of the .22 


cartridges that have the single letters 


“D,” “E’, “N” and “K” on their heads 
and have wondered who made them. All 
described are foreign manufactures, of 
English or Canadian distribution. The 
strange “ICI” lettering, within an arrow- 
head outline, is another rare stamping 
and identifies the product of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, an English firm. 
Rim-fire cartridges with these head 
stampings are relatively rare in this 
country and are seldom seen on our fir- 
ing lines, the American products being 
considered superior. 

The single letter “H’’, sole identifica- 
tion found on the heads of its rim-fire 
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cartridges of the past eighty years, is 
Winchester’s tribute to B. Tyler Henry, 
a. firearms genius who developed rim- 
fire ammunition back in 1858, after Flo- 
bert,-a Frenchman, and the American 
firm of Smith & Wesson, had both taken 
separate, and only partially successful, 
flings at its invention. 





For eighty years the Winchester ammunition 
people have used the letter “‘H’’ as head 
stamp marking on all their rim-fire ammu- 
nition, in tribute to the memory of B. Tyler 
Henry who developed rim-fire ammunition 


back in 1858. 


The story of the “H’” first started 
when Oliver F. Winchester, founder of 
the arms and ammunition company that 
today bears his name, was the owner of 
a profitable textile firm in New Haven. 
Winchester backed two mechanics 
named Smith and Wesson in the manu- 
facture of a new type of breech-loading 
repeating pistol at Norwich, Connecticut. 
The enterprise, known as the Volcanic 
Arms Company, failed because the am- 
munition Smith and Wesson developed 
was not as good as their pistol. Their 
ammunition consisted only of a hol- 
lowed-out bullet—actually a combina- 
tion of complete cartridge and bullet— 
containing a small quantity of black 
powder as a propellant and a primer as 
the explosive. 


In order to salvage his investment in 
Volcanic, Winchester moved the firm’s 
remaining assets to New Haven and add- 
ed a rifle to his line. A smart business 
man, Winchester hired B. Taylor Henry, 
of Windsor, Vermont, long identified 
with the development of the sewing ma- 
chine and co-worker on the Jennings 
rifle, forerunner of Smith and Wesson’s 
first pistol. Like Winchester, Henry real- 
ized that the only thing wrong with the 
Volcanic pistol and rifle was the ammu- 
nition. He came to the conclusion that a 
completely self-contained type of am- 
munition was needed. Self-contained 
paper cartridges were already known for 
muzzle-fed firearms, and Flobert, the 
Frenchman, had already developed a 
tiny metal-case cartridge for short- 
range indoor salon pistols and rifles, but 
Henry’s introduction, in 1858, of an im- 
proved rim-fire cartridge was the revo- 
lutionary development that helped make 
possible the modern repeating rifle. His 
cartridge was fired by pinching priming 
material contained in the rim of the 
cartridge, from a blow by the rifle’s 
firing pin. Henry’s cartridge was so well 
conceived that it remains practically un- 
altered today as the standard type for 
rim-fire ammunition. His self-contained 
round of ammunition, in which all of the 
gas generated behind the bullet could be 
so centered, permitted perfect breech 
closure, and the new development, cou- 
pled with the Winchester lever-action 
for fast-loading of a rifle’s chamber, 
embarked the New Haven textile manu- 
tacturer on the career that was to make 
his name world famous. The letter “H”’ 
on the heads of Winchester’s rim-fire 
ammunition, like a certain Henry Street 
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in New Haven, is a tribute to the genius 
and memory of Tyler Henry. 


Don’t underestimate the modern .22 
cartridge. It’s a little package, but there 
is plenty of power and gas pressure in 
the cartridges you feed your twenty-two. 
Few shooters realize it, but the .22 high 
speed loads have muzzle velocities from 
about 1300 to 1400 feet per second, also 
develop three tons greater breech pres- 
sure than ordinary, low-speed rim-fires 
in the .22 long rifle cartridge size! It is 
decidedly unwise to shoot these high 
speed, high pressure loads in .22 rifles 
and pistols of yesteryear, made primarily 
for low pressure ammunition. If your 
.22 does not handle the modern high 
speeds without gas leakage—usually due 
to primers pierced by firing pins, exces- 
Sive headspace or weak mechanisms— 
you should either stick to low velocity, 
low pressure loads or junk the old gun 
for a late model that will safely handle 
the “hot” high speed ammunition. A 
spray of mixed powder gas and metal 
particles is your danger signal! 


Because of priming mixtures used in 
certain brands, protrusion of a .22 rifle’s 
firing pin beyond or under a normal 
point from the face of the bolt or 
breechblock can have a definite effect 
on primer ignition and resultant accu- 
racy of fired shots. Firing pin protru- 
sion should be about .038 of an inch for 
a normal rifle, in turn, having a meas- 
ured headspace between .043 and .046. 
Examination of a firing pin’s indenta- 
tion on fired cases will show how deeply 
it is striking and whether or not it varies 
from shot to shot, the last a condition 
that should have attention if best accu- 
racy is to be enjoyed. 


It is unfortunate that, in the naming 
of the three most popular and useful 
sizes of .22 caliber cartridges—the .22 
short, the .22 long and the .22 long rifle 
—the word “‘rifle’ was merely added to 
the name “.22 long” to denote the third, 
and an entirely separate, cartridge size 
designation. The result has been that 
countless shooters have inadvertently 
asked hardware clerks for a box of .22 
longs when actually they have meant the 
long rifle size, and clerks, in turn, have 
ordered stocks of the ballistically unbal- 
enced .22 long cartridge when they 
should have put down the .22 long rifle 
size. Such confusion has kept the mon- 
grel .22 long load alive. The .22 long 
rifle size is the most highly developed, 
best balanced and most accurate of all 
the .22 rim-fire cartridge loadings, and 
the size you should shoot. Experienced 
shooters who know the practical differ- 
ences between the .22 long cartridge and 
its more talented brother, the .22 long 
rifle, seldom select the .22 long for either 
target shooting or hunting. Unless your 
twenty-two is chambered only for shorts, 
or unless you elect to shoot shorts in a 
rifle chambered to take all three sizes 
(not recommended!), always say, “I’d 
like a box of .22 long rifle size cart- 
ridges” when making your ammunition 
purchases—and check to see that the 
full, correct name is on each box of 
ammunition you receive from the clerk, 
For hunting and small varmint shoot- 
ing, specify .22 long rifle hollow points. 


Sizes below the standard .22 long rifle 
cartridge have specific uses, else they 
would not be marketed. Splatterless .22 
shorts are ideal for safe indoor gallery 
shooting; .22 caliber shot cartridges, 
made for use in smoothbores, can be 
used to eradicate English sparrows and 
other small pests at very close range. 
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These are cartridge head stampings on five popular brands of .22 caliber cartridges. How 
many can you identify? 


Similarly, some dealers still stock the 
.22 BB and CB caps, throwbacks to the 
early Floberts, but the two loads, each 
of far less power than a standard .22 
short, have little practical use. Blank 
cartridges in .22 caliber are made for 
timing athletic events. (Don’t ever try to 
make solid ball or shot loads from 
blanks by putting lead and compres- 
sion wads ahead of them!) Among the 
special sizes of .22’s is a cartridge load- 
ed especially for the old Winchester 
model 03 autoloading rifle, long ago 
succeeded by the model 63 chambered 
to take standard size long rifle loads. 


A .22 bullet is frequently a far trav- 
eler. With rifle barrel elevated to about 
thirty degrees, an ordinary, low velocity 
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This is nothing, you should have been here 
opening day. 


.22 long rifle bullet of 40 grains will 
travel approximately 1400 yards, and 
one of the high speed loads about 1600 
yards, at which ranges the bullets have 
sufficient remaining velocity to do con- 
siderable damage. Obviously a .22 is not 
a toy combination of gun and cartridge 
—as many users have sadly found out. 
Like larger calibers, a .22 must never 
under any circumstances be pointed at 
or in the direction of any person, wheth- 
er loaded or not. 


The high velocity loadings give very 
desirable flat trajectory over long ranges, 
especially those of 100 yards and be- 
yond, but on windy days they require a 
third more wind allowance than the 
error of bullet drift that must be com- 
pensated for when using ordinary veloc- 
ity, target type .22 long rifle loads loafing 
along at 975 feet per second at 100 yards 
after a muzzle start of 1145 f.s. or there- 
abouts. The high speed slugs, hitting a 
pace of about 1365 f.s. at the muzzle and 
having a remaining velocity of about 
1040 feet per second at the 100-yard 
mark, are frequently affected by wind 
gusts. 


Bullet velocity at the muzzle falls off 
as barrel length is decreased, but not 
much. A 40 grain .22 long rifle slug 
will come out of a 28-inch target rifle 
barrel at a clip that represents around 
1145 feet per second muzzle velocity, for 
a, certain brand, but will still develop 
above 1100 f.p.s. muzzle velocity when 
fired from a five-inch barrel—a negligi- 
ble variation so far as practical shooting 
is concerned. 


Cartridges of the same size will fre- 
quently vary ballistically with different 
brands, due to their makers using dif- 
ferent powders, bullet shapes or priming 
mixtures. It is wise, therefore, to ex- 
periment with the various market offer- 
ings, and use the brand that gives the 
best performance in your rifle, whether 
the cartridge head stamping be that 
of the big ammunition makers or the 
specially-packaged brands of the mail- 
order firms. END 
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By BILL WALLER 


THE BROWN PELICAN 


OST ALL of us have a soft spot 

for the funny old pelican. In 
appearance he is pleasantly humor- 
ous, with his serious eyes, tremen- 
dous beak, and small knobby head, 
surmounting a dumpy brown and 
white body, supported by short 
sturdy legs, all this clothed in an 
air of defensive dignity. 

He’s a harmless fellow who’s con- 
stantly harried by gulls and other 
birds of the sea who are ever ready 
to steal his dinner, his eggs, or his 
young. 

He is easily tamed and all too 
readily comes to depend upon human 
benefactors for food and protection. 
When injured and hungry he some- 
times will lose all fear of man. 

I recall an injured pelican seen 
at St. Augustine beach, who boldly 
approached our group. He was un- 
able to fish and hungrily demanded 
food by snapping his beak. He 
showed no fear and eagerly accepted 
all we could find for him. He fol- 
lowed our elderly colored maid so 
persistently and with such snap- 
pings, she became alarmed and fled 
back to the cottage, skirts gathered 
and feet flying. 

In spite of some _ ill-considered 
complaints, surveys have shown 





that pelicans’ feeding habits do not 
compete with commercial fishing. 
The pelican is very graceful in 
flight, often flying formations bare 
inches above the water, showing 
amazing timing and precision. 
Pelicans have keen eyesight and 





fish by diving into the water and 
snatching their food. They some- 
times dive from as high as 30 feet, 
crashing into the surface of the sea 
with considerable force. The pel- 
ican is protected from injury in 
these dives by cushioning air sacs 
in his breast which are inflated just 
before his impact with the water. 

The pelican is the state bird of 
Louisiana and has become a well 
adapted and happy member of our 
civilization. 


SANDHILL CRANE 


| ALL AND stately on the 
ground, stepping with a digni- 





fied and purposeful stride, dressed 
in his neat suit of grey with a touch 
of bright red on his head for just 
the right note of color, the sand- 
hill crane looks somewhat the part 
of a successful business executive, 
complete with red carnation. 

The sandhill seems to prefer the 
open country, and only rarely is he 
found near the marshes and swamps 
of his kindred herons and egrets. 
He’s a great walker and covers long 
distances on the ground in search 
of grains, tubers, and occasional 
mice, insects, snakes, and the like. 

He’s a gregarious bird except dur- 
ing nesting season, and is often seen 
in large groups. 

Sandhill cranes migrate in great 
flocks and have a distinctive way 
of flicking their wings on the up- 
stroke that is a good point for iden- 
tification in flight. 

The sandhill is good to eat, and 
has long been considered a game 
bird. 

Like most cranes the sandhill has 
an energetic courtship dance con- 
sisting of many bows, hops, and a 
sort of loose jointed turning about 
with wings at half mast. 

He roosts on the ground in some 
relatively safe place like a sandbar 
or small woodland pool. He also 
nests on the ground, usually in 
some moist open place. The nest 
consists of grasses and plants usual- 
ly pulled up by the roots and piled 
into a flat mound. 

The young sandhills are brown 
and lack the colorful red touch of 
the adults. END 





POLLUTION REARS 
ITS UGLY HEAD 


(Continued from Page 31) 


' the East Coast. Open the door for one, 


and you open it for all, they claim. 


This refinery hassle sprang up unex- 
pectedly during the latter part of Janu- 
ary of this year. It will be months be- 
fore it is settled. In the meantime, battle 
lines are being drawn and rough lan- 
guage is flying about. 

As an example of a domestic sew- 
age problem, the finger must again be 
pointed at the lower East Coast—the 
“Gold Coast,” as those dealing with 
glamour like to phrase it. It is grimly 
ironical that this part of Florida, so 
glitteringly publicized as the most de- 
luxe wintering spot in all America, 
should be blatantly guilty of harboring 
one of the worst sewage situations in 
the state. 


For more than 20 years the garbage 
of three municipalities has been pour- 
ing practically unabated into palm 
fringed Lake Worth—an otherwise beau- 
tiful body of water that borders all three 
towns. You can still catch fish in the 
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lake, but only when the tide comes 
in, bringing in mackerel and bluefish 
with it. When the tide goes out, the 
fish do, too. They can’t stand the lake. 

During the 20 years, commissions have 
been appointed, studies conducted and 
surveys made. All of these things have 
cost money, and nothing has been ac- 
complished. While city fathers yap at 
one another across a polluted lake, any 
citizen can tell you what’s wrong with 
it. There’s too much sewage being 
cumped into it. Such a simple solu- 
tion—quit dumping raw garbage into 
the lake—seems too much for city of- 
ficials to grasp. 

As late as January 26, a mighty howl 
went up from yacht owners on the 
Palm Beach side of the lake. It seems 
a large quantity of oil from one of 
the snooty (in price, anyway) hotels 
managed to get into Lake Worth and 
damage the hulls of boats. The em- 
barrassed janitor of the hotel explained 
he had pumped too much heating oil 
into his tanks and couldn’t stop the 
overflow. 

During the past year, the State Board 
of Health has threatened to intervene 
several times in the Lake Worth pollu- 
tion situation. All that has resulted so 
far is the authorization of more studies, 


the expenditure of more money, and 
discussion of schemes and plans which 
never produce anything. 

The moral of this article should be 
pretty clear by now. If we don’t want 
pollution in Florida, we’d better clean 
up what we’ve got already, and come 
down like a ton of bricks on any situa- 
tion that even hints of pollution. If we 
let it get out of hand, it will build 
up to such proportions we’ll never be 
able to stop it. 

In the final analysis, the people of 
Florida should decide what they want 
done with their property. Of course, 
if they want sewers made out of their 
rivers and streams, and their beaches 
befouled with oil, refuse, and garbage, 
there is little use in writing this arti- 
cle. Somehow, I don’t think Floridians 
want that. 

Even so, it’s going to take a bit of 
doing to keep pollution out of the state. 
With chambers of commerce straining 
their gizzards to get almost any kind 
of factory located in Florida, it behooves 
us to emulate Johnny-at-the-rat-hole 
—hbe ready to pounce at the first sign 
of the enemy. 

Which do you prefer—a ‘polluted 
economy’’—or your natural resources in 
the condition Nature made them? END 
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By CHUCK 


POND IMPROVEMENT: 

In my travels through the central 
lake regions of Florida, I have no- 
ticed with misgivings the increas- 
ing number of lakes with “pumped 
in” white sand beaches. These 
white sand beaches result when 
property owners hire a_ suction 
dredge to pump sand from the lake 
bottom onto their water fronts. 

When enough of these beaches are 
pumped up, the lake presents an 
eye-searing glare in the bright sun, 
rather than the cool and restful 
vision of a natural body of fresh 
water. What is more regretful is 
the loss of the natural shore lines 
for fish and wildlife habitation. As 
though this were not enough, con- 
tinued pumping of lake bottom re- 
leases marl and other sediment into 
suspension to cloud the water. This 
sediment pollution has in some 
cases reached a high enough stage 
to kill fish and destroy aquatic plant 
life. 

Man in his constant drive to “im- 
prove” his natural environment has 
yet to learn that change and im- 
provement are not always synony- 
mous. 


SPRINGTIME: 

Spring is the time for bass, fly 
rods and popping bugs. The com- 
plete angler will take up his fly 
rod in the spring if at no other time 
of the year. How much of a rod he 
picks up will govern to a large ex- 
tent the pleasure he will get from 
using it. 

In fly fishing, timing, balance and 
action are the three essentials. First, 
you balance the weight and length 
of the rod TO YOU. A bass fisher- 
man seldom needs to cast more than 
50 feet, and 9 out of 10 casts will be 
at the 35-foot mark. Short, accurate 
casts will put more fish on the string- 
er, and the short cast eliminates the 
need for false casting. A 2-piece hol- 
low glass rod, 74% or 8 feet long and 
weighing 314 or 4 ounces is perfect- 
ly suited to this job. Such a rod 
should have dry fly action. This 
action is a very stiff butt and mid- 
dle section with most of the action 
confined to a fast tip. 
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SCHILLING 


With such a rod and action, the 
average size angler can cast a level 
D or a GBF line 35 to 50 feet with 
a flip of his wrist. Furthermore, he 
can do it all day long without undue 
fatigue. Much of the trouble fly 
casters experience with their tim- 
ing and casting is caused by big 
rods in the 9 ft.-6 oz. class, that are 
far too big and heavy for anyone 
but trained athletes of impressive 
physical proportions. Using such 
an outfit is like wearing a pair of 
hip boots to a dance. It can be 
done, but you'll need to rest up 
afterwards. 


THE BITTER END: 


The terminal end of a fly fishing 
outfit is another common cause of 
poor casting and poor results. Let’s 
start with the end of a hollow, level 
D fly line of the floating type. By 
far the best connection between the 
line and the leader is a little steel 
gadget called a “No-Knot Eyelet.” 
These are installed into the hollow 
end of the line by means of a steel 
pin with barbs. If an 8 ft. rod is 
being used, the leader should be 
about 7% ft. long. For best re- 
sults and satisfaction, it should, also, 
be tapered. 

Tapered leaders are a joy to use. 
They make casting much easier, be- 
cause the spring in the leader so 
tapered makes it turn over on a 
straight line at the end of the cast, 





Does this shatter anyone’s plans for today? 





eliminating bunching that is so com- 
mon with level monofilament. 

Tapered leaders are inexpensive 
and easy to make. Theoretically, 
the butt of the leader should be close 
to the same diameter as the end of 
the fly line. In practice, however, 
a good combination for a level D 
line for bass fishing would be a 
butt section of 15 lb. mono leader 
material, a middle section of 12 lb. 
and a tip section of 8 lb. The three 
sections should be of equal length. 
Most experts use camouflage mono- 
filament for this purpose. The butt 
section should be tied into the ring 
of the “eyelet” with a clinch knot. 
The middle section is tied in with 
blood knots at each end, and, of 
course, the lure is attached to the 
tip section with another clinch knot. 
These knots and how to tie them 
can be found in every book and 
pamphlet on the subject or can be 
learned from any tackle store or fly 
fishing friend. 

Another one of the many advan- 
tages of tapered leaders is that only 
the tip section need be replaced 
from time to time. Of course, you 
can experiment with various 
weights of mono in the sections, tai- 
loring your leaders to fit your own 
fly lines and your style of fishing. 


THE BUG: 

The fastest thing in the insect 
world is reported to be the botfly, 
but I’ll bet the popping bug would 
make one of these fast flying in- 
sects look like cold molasses. Ive 
seen popping bugs travel over the 
water so fast the tail feathers stood 
out stiff as palm fronds in a hurri- 
cane. A maker of popping bugs 
can create a supreme masterpiece 
only to have it fail to catch fish if 
it is worked too fast. With all top 
water bass baits, the word is SLOW. 
With popping bugs, there are two 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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Around 





The State 





Newly elected officers of the Sportsman’s Club of Dade 
County, Women’s and Junior Division are (from left, 
seated): Mary Bailey, recording secretary; Mildred 
Cuddy, retiring president; Jo Becorest, president for 
1955. Standing from left: Flora DuBon, secretary; Mar- 
garet Roberts, treasurer; Emma Asbury, first vice presi- 
dent; and Vonna Watson, second vice president. 





Florida’s Governor LeRoy Collins presents Dr. Earl Frye, Assistant ‘ ; 
Director of the GFWFC with National Wildlife Week Proclamation. A mane hunt pear of desaid irae a short baie arias ier 
National Wildlife Week is being observed across the nation the er Pahe bi “oh ie # * group: x eee d fa 4 pee 
week of March 20th. The Proclamation appeared in its entirety nocked the biack bruin trom a tree wnere cogs had chased him 
‘mn the March issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. and he was then made a OPny 2. careful delivery of two shotgun 

asts. 


Frank Jordan (right) of Pensacola penned the winning 

essay in the second division of FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 

Junior Conservation Essay Contest. The B. T. Wash- 

ington High School student won a complete spinning 

outfit in addition to numerous other hunting and fishing 
prizes. 


“The Creature” filmed in the crystal clear waters of Silver Springs 
is a result of Hollywood imagination and not a restocking program. 
Fish should have it so good. 











By JACK SHOEMAKER 


YOUR FLORIDA GARDEN, By 
John V Watkins and Herbert S. 
Wolfe, Foreword by H. Harold 
Hume. Published by Univer- 
sity of Florida Press, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. Price $5.00. 

This writer has been familiar for 
some time with various bulletins 
published by each of the authors of 
this book. Both have written really 
fine pamphlets for both the Univer- 
sity of Florida Extension Service and 
for the State Department of Agri- 
culture. 

And in this book, the authors have 
jotted down the knowledge gathered 
in many years of experience with 
Florida plantlife, particularly flow- 
ers and landscape plants. The book 
will be a distinct help to the host of 
new gardeners and particularly so 
for the people from other states who 
have decided to make this State 
their home. 

Probably one of the more impor- 
tant chapters in the book is that 
entitled “Your Florida Garden 
month by month,” which gives you 
a guide of what and when to plant 
and how to care for gardens through- 
out all sections of the State. Also of 
some importance is a section relat- 
ing to the diagnosing and treating 
Florida Garden ills. Only a person 
having a garden knows how impor- 
tant this information can be to him. 

We’re very much impressed with 
the book, but we found that there 
was a lack of pictures portraying 
the various plants and flowers, etc. 
We feel that the addition of photo- 
graphs of several kinds of each of 
the many types of plant life would 
have helped to break up the many 
pages of gray reading matter. The 
authors could not, however, made 
the book any smaller and still keep 
as much information in it as they 
have done. It’s a very worthwhile 
addition to the gardener’s library. 

* * K 


Hunting Scene Reproductions 
Available. 

Sportsmen who wish to add a 
note of color to their dens should 
be interested in two color repro- 
ductions that have been made avail- 
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able without charge by the Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
according to the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. Painted by James 
Dwyer, one of the country’s top com- 
mercial artists, the scenes depict a 
hunting camp in deer country and 
a bunkhouse before a morning’s 
duck shooting. They are suitable for 
display and framing. 

All requests should be sent to 
Henry H. Hunter, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, 505 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


* * 


THE PHANTOM DEER, By Joseph 
Wharton Lippincott, Published 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Penn. Price 53.00. 

The tiny deer of the Florida Keys 
have been fictionized—we kept won- 
dering when someone would come 
up with such a book—and this is 
it. A story of a man, a boy and a 
Key Deer. 

The man is Hickey who has al- 
ways lived alone. Now he finds out 
that his nephew, Jack, is coming to 
visit him. He doesn’t like the many 
persons visiting the Keys, because 
progress means development, and 
progress also means tearing down 
trees, spoiling island after island. 
The nephew isn’t quite sure that 
he’s going to like the visit until he 
meets the Key fawn that Hickey is 
raising by hand. 








SAMY 
My arm’s getting tired. 


The friendship and struggle of the 
fawn and other Key deer to live in 
spite of encroaching civilization 
make an engrossing story. It is filled 
with exciting pursuits and stirring 
pictures of animal courage in a 


, beautiful tropical setting. 


Lippincott, the author, has studied 
wild animals for many years, and 
particularly has he spent much time 
investigating the Key Deer situa- 
tion. In this book he has set down 
an accurate account of their peril- 
ous existence. It’s a book that young 
readers will always remember. 

* * * 
STRAY FEATHERS FROM A 
BIRD MAN’S DESK, By Austin 
L. Rand, Published by Double- 
day & Company, New York, N. 
Y. Price $3.75. 


Here’s a book that’s as entertain- 
ing as the title implies it might be. 
When I first took a look at the title I 
though about Bennett Cerf and all 
those other writers who make com- 
edy their password. But a real look 
inside the pages of this book makes 
you realize that while the book is 
written in a lively style, it is none- 
the-less an accurate and scientific 
study of birds. 

Rand, the curator of a world-wide 
collection of birds at the Chicago 
Natural History Museum, has com- 
piled this book from many travels 
throughout the world. In fact, you 
might say that the book is a bird- 
watcher’s holiday, for in it the au- 
thor takes the reader on a world- 
wide bird walk from the Yukon to 
El Salvador, and from the Philip- 
pines to Madagascar. 

Whole chapters are devoted to 
such curious matters as “Bird Apart- 
ment Houses,” “Walled Wives of 
Hornbills,” and “Fish Eats 
Bird”. As expressed by another 
writer, there is a believe it or not 
quality to the book and to the many 
chapters in it. It’s a fascinating story 
or stories into the unusual sidelights 
on the lives of birds. 

oS ok 2k 


POINT! By Horace Lytle, Published 
by The Stackpole Company, 
Harrisburg, Penna. Price $5.00. 


There is no greater thrill than to 
watch a pair of dogs working the 
field and then suddenly come to a 
point. With head and tail held high 
and nose quivering as the dog waits 
for his master’s step, the dog has 
suddenly become the master of the 
bird in one of the greater outdoor 
pleasures. 

But there is much more to be told 
behind the scenes and such is the 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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SNOOK BY DEAD 
RECKONING 


(Continued from Page 33) 


until she saw the boat moving slow- 
ly snookward, whereupon she pad- 
dled both boat and snook into open 
water and it wasn’t too hard from 
then on. 

Sometimes the tarpon down there 
are right along the shoreline with 
the snook. At other times, they 
stay out in the big bays. Some- 
times they roll and sometimes they 
don’t. 

Most of them aren’t big but an 
occasional ten or 15-pound tarpon 
is nice seasoning along with the 
snook and now and then, along 
comes the Old Man himself. They 
say you should land about one out 
of ten if you’re lucky. 

This time they were along the 
shoreline with the snook. 

I tried the plug rod and cast into 
a perfect hole in the mangroves, 
trimmed with stumps and _ logs. 
There was an immediate strike and 
a good snook skidded along the sur- 
face, throwing my lure back toward 
the opening where a tarpon took it, 
jumped wildly, got rid of the plug 
and smashed into the brush. I 
eyed my fishless plug as it floated 
forlornly by a stump and then reeled 
it in. Ten feet from the boat it was 
gulped enthusiastically by a “sneak” 
so the cast wasn’t completely wasted 
after all. Well, I sat down shakily 
and suggested we have lunch. 

Lunch was a gulping affair exe- 
cuted in the center of a mud-bot- 
tomed bay while we rolled our eyes 
in quest of tarpon. A telltale gurgle 
behind me brought me about claw- 
ing for my rod, unmindful of a 
handful of potato chips, most of 
which missed my mouth and drib- 
bled down my shirt. 

My haste was useless for Debie 
swallowed a Vienna sausage, jet- 
tisoned a thermos jug, swept up her 
rod and dropped a plug four feet in 
front of the rolling fish in one mo- 
tion. Old Saucer Eye scooped up 
the lure somewhere near the bsttom 
and the show was on for some fif- 
teen seconds. Then, he flipped the 
lure back into the boat. 

I saw more fish a hundred feet 
away and heaved wildly at tiem. 
One took while I was pawing at the 
ensuing backlash. He went straight 
up, apparently to get his bearings, 
and then headed for wherever tar- 
pon head for. There was a musical 
ping and my broken line draped 
itself artistically about my shoul- 
ders. 

Debie was more successful next 
time and her tarpon jumped himself 
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out. She towed him in. 

A new lure and leader and I cast 
again but the throw was another 
failure. This time my reel gave 
forth a grating screech. They do 
that when a 30-pound tarpon strips 
off the gear teeth. I hunted for my 
spare while Debie snickered and lost 
two fish. 

The tarpon disappeared and we 


looked around for the rest of our 


lunch. 

The snook quit hitting and only 
an occasional gentle swirl indicated 
they were even interested in our 
offerings. Then, we found a puddle 
where things happened. Apparently 
crowded living conditions had put 
those snook in a bad humor. They 
hit everything we threw and hung 
our plugs on mangroves. About the 
fourth one strait-jacketed himself in 
a mess of mangrove roots and tan- 
gled line and we chopped him out, 
too trussed up to wiggle. 

We headed for home and I 
watched no birds and smiled at no 
porpoise. I broke one shear pin but 
we made it. 

Debie swears there are places in 
the coastal Everglades where it’s al- 
ways low tide. Some of the rivers 
have such bar-infested mouths that 
even an outboard must be tipped up. 
Sometimes poling gets too hard and 
I get out and walk with a towline. 
Debie seems to enjoy these inter- 
ludes immensely and calls my atten- 
tion to strange birds, rolling tarpon 
and deeper water “off to the right.” 

I accept this floundering task with 
equanimity until a mullet fisherman 
sails past in an inboard, towing a 
couple of skiffs and twirling his 
wheel idly this way and that. He 
eyes me as if he can’t imagine why 
I should be wading when I have a 
perfectly good boat. I splash to the 
spot where he passed and, sure 
enough, there is a channel, marked 
by the bubbles from his wake. We 
vow we'll remember where it is but 
we seldom do. 

Most disturbing navigation aid of 
all are the sticks. 

At almost every shallow river 








Bay ky. 
“| think Herb wants to go home” 


mouth is a protruding stick or two, 
some of them having been there for 
years. Their interpretation is a fa- 
vorite pasttime of Debie’s although 
I have, long since, decided to ignore 
them. 

Someone, sometime, has stuck 
them there to indicate deep water or 
shallow water. Sometimes they in- 
dicate one and sometimes the other. 

When I inquired about the mean- 
ing of no less than a dozen sticks at 
the mouth of Lopez River, an old 
timer said, “Heck, pay them no at- 
tention. Everybody put his own 
stick there.” 

We'll show ’em. We're going to 
put out some sticks ourselves. 

The open water has plenty of fish 
but there is a special appeal to 
breaking brush and watching a 20- 
year-old chart. 

“That way, you catch them at 
home,” Debie says. END 





THE DREAM COMES TRUE 


(Continued from Page 28) 


servation Club League and its Camp 
supervisors. The donated materials 
may be anything from concrete 
blocks to frying pans. The money 
may be anything from old pennies 
to new thousand-dollar checks. The 
time may be the minute you spend 
in talking to a friend about the 
Camp, or the day or week you con- 
tribute to the cause. 

The purpose of the Camp? The 
purpose of the League? The purpose 
of the many clubs throughout the 
State? 

All the answers are simple. All 
the answers are the same: To instill 
good conservation practices and fine 
sportsmanship in the minds of 
thousands of youngsters. 

And, perhaps most important to 
the kids themselves, to finish a place 
and a method for the kids to have a 
downright good time in a true out- 
door style. For the Junior Camp 
sessions may be educational, but 
they are also fun, as hundreds of 
youngsters who have already at- 
tended will gladly attest. 

So now, at long last, after many 
difficulties, the permanent camp is 
being built. 

Now is the time when you can 
easily contribute to a most worth- 
while cause. 

Now is the time when you can 
lend a hand to the fine future of 
many a youngster. 

Now is the time when your help 
is needed most. 

Now is the time. 

For the dream is coming true. 


END. 
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SMOKE THAT FISH 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Cooking Fish 

The smoking process does not 
actually cook the fish. To cook you 
must now turn the fish over on the 
grill slats, with the skin side down. 

Make a cooking fire using dry 
hardwoood sufficiently hot to draw 
out the fish grease. Do not make the 
fire too hot, as this should be a slow 
cooking process. Test fish now and 
then with a long fork by turning 
flesh away from the skin or bones. 
The fish are done when all juices 
and grease are removed and flesh 
easily parts from bones and skin. 

Fish on lower grill will be done 
first. Remove them, placing fish from 
top grills on lower grills for quicker 


cooking. 
The smokehut is ideal for smoking 
oysters, clams, lobsters, crawfish 


or shrimp. For best results the 
peers cloth grill is reecommend- 
ed. 

In smoking the lobster and craw- 
fish, split lengthwise and crack lobs- 
ter claws. Remove inedible portions, 
such as stomach and lungs. Place 
on grill, unopened portion of shell 


down. Smoke same as fish. Turn 
over when thoroughly smoked and 
cook. 

To smoke shrimp, cut off head, 
wash, dry and place on grill. Smoke 
until light brown, then cook. Turn 
over three or four times during 
cooking period. Shrimp are done 
when meat is shrunk in shell. 

To smoke clams or oysters a re- 
verse procedure is followed. Wash 
shells clean and place on grill. Cook 
until shells open. Lower fire to 
smoking stage and smoke for about 
two hours. Eat immediately. (Clams 
and oysters are served on the shell; 
dunk in melted butter sauce, sea- 
soned with salt and pepper.) 

Smoked fish may be kept for 


short periods of time provided they 
are wrapped in wax paper and kept 
in a cool location. It is unwise to 
keep smoked lobster, crawfish or 
shrimp longer than a week. 

One final word: Yhile your smoke- 
hut can be a pleasure to you, it 
could be a nuisance to your neigh- 
bor. It is not recommended for use 
in a tightly packed neighborhood. 
Also, check your local municipal 
government for possible ordinances 
prohibiting smokehouse use. Maybe 
you'll have to build and use it out 
at Bill’s house — away from town. 
But wherever you use it, you'll 
find it will provide you with some 


really delectable smoked fish. 
END. 





FISHING 


words, and they are SLOW-SLOW. 
An old master once told me a good 
rule to follow when fishing a pop- 
ping bug. His rule was to force 
yourself to fish twice as slow as 
you wanted to. Then he said, 
“That’s still twice too fast.” 

Next to slow working, the most 


(Continued from Page 39) 


important thing about popping bugs 
is the hook. It should be REALLY 
SHARP. The point should have a 
slight out bend with plenty of clear- 
ance between the hook and the cork 


body. 
The only other rule about popping 
bugs is to keep them wet. END 








Records prove... 


NO—NAME Lures Catch the Fish 


Hard to Believe Fishing 
Record with ““NO-NAME” 





WILL CATCH e 
BLUEGILL e 


demonstrations right before your eyes! 


TROUT 
BLACK BASS 


If fish fail to bite for you make an appointment for free demonstration in 
catching fish at the stores that sell ‘“NO-NAME” lures. Demonstrations of fish 
catching performed at Watsonville, California, during fishing season. 


John Fujita, the inventor and manufacturer, is willing to take you out to the lake, 
rig up his outfit, cast out and bring in the fish. Then he hands you his pole 
and you fish. And you CATCH FISH! Sounds “fishy’’? But—nhere is one lure 
manufacturer that backs up his claims not only with words but with actual 


LOOK FOR THIS 
<<— LABEL 


All ‘‘No-Name” lures are individually packaged in 
cellophane identified by this label. Accept no 
substitutes ... 


(One handful.) 


e CRAPPIES 


insist on genuine ‘‘No-Name.”’ 


Eugene, Oregon — 115 casts, 113 crappies. 
Clearlake, Calif. — 77 casts, 77 crappies, 78th one broke the line. 
Lake Tahoe — 1 foot trout caught on No-Name had 48 salmon eggs. 


Calero Dam — 75 bass caught and released in 2 hours with No-Name. 


Pinto Lake and San Joaquin River — caught fish as small as 1%2”— 
only 4%” longer than lure itself—a most unusual feat. 


Pinto Lake—70 crappies in 2% hours by 3 persons in boat (very 


heavily fished lake). During 1950—Largest fish caught at Pinto 
Lake 6 lbs. 1 oz. 








One of the Small Boats 


At your Service with .. . 
BATTERY of DEMONSTRATORS and FLEET of BOATS 


During Fishing Season. . 


. Unbelievable—AH Expenses Paid By 


Us! Need rod, reel and line for demonstration? We'll furnish 


that FREE, also! 


All sporting goods dealers who sell ““NO-NAME”’ lures have been asked to send customers for free 
demonstration in catching fish to John Fujita, Manufacturer, 74 White Street, Watsonville, California. 


ORDER NOW! 


Available at your exclusive dealer or 
send a check or money order to Retailer: 


35 


each 
Postpaid 





Retailer 


TAIYO TRADING CORP. 


1656 Post St., San Francisco 15, Calif. 
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THE HOMELY MERMAID 


such natural enemies that may have 
designs on a tasty manatee dinner. 
A blow from the frantically thrash- 
ing manatee’s tail, backed as it 
may be by a thousand pounds or so 
of bone and muscle, should be dis- 
couraging to even the most hungry 
croc or shark. 

In the spring, usually March or 
April, the young are born. Although 
twins are borne occasionally, more 
often a single calf is produced. At 
birth, the young manatee is about 
thirty inches in length. Born as it is 
in the water, the young manatee, out 
of necessity is able to swim at birth, 
one of the few mammals that re- 
quires no swimming instruction from 
the parent. 

When nursing, the young are 
clasped to the mother’s breast with 
her fore flippers during which the 


TAKE IT 
FROM ME, 


jy aca 


Sua it comes to 


helping with 
the chores! 


REDDY KILOWATT 
Your Wired Hond 


SFLORIDA POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 
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head and shoulders of the parent 
protrude above the water. Although 
far from aggressive in nature, the 
female at least will not abandon 
her young as she thrashes off in 
the face of danger. 

Manatees are not normally en- 
countered in the rough waters of 
the sea, the species showing a defi- 
nite preference for the bays and 
Jarger rivers within its range from 
Florida through Central America 
and the Amazon to the West In- 
dies. Upon rare occasions, a mana- 
tee may choose to take up life far 
from the quiet retreat of remote 
rivers and lagoons. One such ad- 
venture-bent sea cow was for years 
a prime attraction in the bustling 
Miami River in the center of that 
tourist packed metropolis. Swirling 
through refuse and oily scum, the 
venerable sea cow seemed to en- 
joy her life as a tourist attraction, 
unorthodox as her choice of habitat 
seemed to appear. 


Wherever the species occurred in 
aboriginal America, the meat was 
highly favored by the natives as at- 
tested by the records of early ex- 
plorers and the discovery of an 
abundance of manatee bones and 


teeth in the shell mounds left by the 


ancient tribes. In later days, white 


settlers found the sea cow a source 
of excellent meat “tasting much 
like the finest of beef.” 


Although manatees are still con- 
sidered numerous in the more iso- 
lated portions of South and Cen- 
tral America, the Florida branch 
of the sea cow tribe has been re- 
duced drastically. The activities of 
unscrupulous game law violators 
pose a serious threat to dwindling 
manatee stocks in spite of rigidly 
enforced game laws. 


Cold winters have also had a hand 
in furthering the decline of these 
rare aquatic mammals. A few nights 
of near freezing weather apparently 
has fatal results for many of the 
animals. The records show that 
freezes of 1895, 1917, and 1937 
greatly reduced the existing manatee 
herds in Florida waters. 


The contemporary distribution of 
the manatee in Florida is considered 
to be the lower third of the Gulf 
coast of peninsular Florida, the 
Suwannee River, and the Atlantic 
coast of Florida northward to the 
mouth of the St. Johns River. Over 
much of this range the sea cow is 
seldom seen. At the present time 
the most likely areas to observe the 
manatee are the Ten Thousand Is- 
lands of the lower Gulf Coast and 
the Whitewater Bay and Shark 
River sections of the Everglades 
National Park. END. 
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DESIGNED FOR 


FLORIDA 


FISHING 


BOMBER JERK — 

Designed for use in 

the miles of Florida’s shallow 
waters. Runs from 6 to 12 

inches deep. This new lure really 
comes to life when retrieved 


in a series of short ’ 


‘jerks.”’ \\ 


Fish can’t resist it! 3 sizes, 12 colors. 


that really has fish appeal! Nylon tails are 
firmly welded into lead body enclosed in 
plastic, creating the most beautiful, durable 
Jig on the market. Four sizes — “%4, 12, 


¥% and 1 oz., 


FREE COLOR 
_ CATALOG. 


»e" BOMBER BAIT CO., Box 903, Gainesville, Texas 


BOMBER JIG —A beautiful Nylon Jig 
<< 





12 fish catching colors. 
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HIS MONTH we are giving two 
recipes from widely divergent 
parts of the country—Florida and 


Iowa. But both are good outdoor 
recipes, easily memorized, and nei- 
ther one hurt a bit if you don’t get 
every measurement level. 

This first one was handed to us 
by our friend, May Horner, editor 
of the DeLand Sun News, and cur- 
rently president of the Florida 
Women’s Press Club. She didn’t 
give it any title so we'll call it: 


“NO-NAME” 

Fry fish in a deep iron skillet 
over an open fire, and after remov- 
ing fish from skillet, pour about 
half of the fish grease out. 

Then add: a Bermuda onion, 


MIAMI MAGIC 


(Continued from Page 23) 


flooded and flowed southward. The 
same applies to canals west of Hobe 
Sound, Palm Beach and Fort Laud- 
erdale. All of these canals have had 
their brief moments of glory in times 
of high water and have promptly 
lapsed back into normal or indiffer- 
ent fishing when water level receded. 

Not so the Tamiami Canal west of 
Miami. For almost three years now 
this canal has continued to produce 
these seemingly endless limits of 
fresh water sports fish. At this 
writing, the water is flowing just as 
sweet and just as fast as it was at 
the beginning of this new era. There 
is no sign of any abatement. As this 
exceptional fishing continues, the 
word spreads, and more and more 
anglers journey to fish in the canal 
that produces, as if by magic, more 


sliced thin, and fried until it browns 
on the edges. Then add (according 
to how many people you have to 
feed—or how large a skillet you are 
using) two or three cans of baked 
beans. 

Over top the beans pour half to 
two-thirds of a small bottle of cane 
syrup. Stir all together, and serve 
hot with the fish. 

May says there won’t be a bean 
left! 

The other recipe has been a stand- 
by in our family for the past 150 
years. It’s so common in the Mid- 
west it never attracts any attention 
there. So we were surprised when 
we served it to Southern friends to 
find them eager to know how it was 


Will the Tamiami Canal continue 
to give Miami a bragging spot of 
fresh water fishing? No one seems 
to know. I'll hazard a guess this 


fishing will continue as long as the 





pee 


Se 





concocted. For the benefit of others 
who might like to know, here’s our 
method for preparing: 


CORN MEAL MUSH 


Into a round-bottomed four-quart 
kettle (an iron kettle preferred) 
put two quarts of water. Add two 
level teaspoonsful of salt and bring 
to a rolling boil. 


Measure out two level cups of 
yellow corn meal and gently sift 
into the boiling water with one hand, 
stirring constantly with the other to 
avoid lumping. After it thickens 
(it'll go “Pooh! Pooh!” at you), re- 
duce heat and cook awhile longer, 
stirring constantly. A rule of mush- 
making is: the longer you cook it 
the better it is! 

Before removing from fire, add 
two tablespoonsful (approximately) 
of white flour, sifting again by hand 
to avoid lumping. Cook longer, stir- 
ring all the while. Remove from 
fire, pour into a_ brick-shaped 
greased mold (a loaf bread pan is 
just right). Mush should be rather 
sticky and very thick in consistency. 

Let it get cold or set over night, 
then slice thin (about % inch thick) 
and fry slowly in plenty of fat, turn- 
ing to avoid burning. Fried mush 
is good served with any game or 
fish—or if your luck is bad, you can 
make a whole meal off of a platter 
of these golden slices. 

Even though it has been cooked 
in fat, many gourmets like to spread 
a little butter on it at the table. 
And of course, the last few pieces 
should be well-coated with sorghum, 
maple, or cane syrup. END 


present flow of water remains in the 
canal. Everyone in south Florida 
is praying that present ample water 
tables will last forever. 

On my last fresh water fishing 
trip to Miami, I made 14 casts into 
a rip, catching a fish each time. 
Does such a fishing feat seem un- 
usual? I wasn’t surprised, because 
I know if you go to Miami for fresh 
water fishing, it is only natural to 
expect Miami magic to produce 
some unusual results. END 


LAZY FISHERS 


Like many fishermen, you are 
probably too lazy to use a preventa- 
tive for insect bites. It seems like 
too much trouble. So you go charg- 
ing happily through the underbrush, 
collecting bites and itches that you 
don’t feel until too late. In such 
case, remember: Strong soap and 
water, kerosene, ammonia or wet 


A couple of happy bream fishermen, taking 

full advantage of ‘“Miami Magic.’’ These 

are cracker pole fish, caught with cut 
shrimp. 
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baking soda will take the sting out 
of almost all insect bites and plant 
poisons. 


and more fish—like a magician pull- 
ing an endless stream of large rab- 
bits from a small hat. 

















THE editor of this department has never 
waxed enthusiastic over the merits of cold 
chemical gun bluing preparations, an alien- 
ation that stemmed from a sad experience, 
now some two decades back in history, with 
a so-called gun blue that proved to be little 
more than a short-lived, lacquer-type paint. 
For a truly fine job on a firearm worthy of 
being re-blued, he has long held to the 
opinion that one cannot easily surpass the 
quality and finish obtained from a hot-tank 
bluing job, done with Blue-Black solution 
strictly in accordance with instructions. Not 
everyone can do hot-tank bluing. 

In recent years, several practical cold 
chemical bluing solutions have been devel- 
oped, but, at best, most of them have been 
suitable only for touch-up jobs. One ex- 
ception, bearing both the earned endorse- 
ment of FWFT&T and that of the National 
Rifle Association’s testing staff, is Perma- 
Blue. This excellent cold blue was devel- 
oped originally by Bob Brownell, an active 
shooter and gunsmith, up in Montezuma, 
lowa, and now manufactured and distrib- 
uted by Walt Mason, of Casey Chemical 
Co., Minneapolis 10, Minnesota. 

With reasonable care, a very neat and 
complete bluing job can be done with 
Perma-Blue, with just about the same ease 
as one uses liquid shoe polish. All of the 
metal parts of a firearm can be given a 
smooth, rust resistant finish in a few min- 
utes without having to completely disassem- 
ble the gun being blued. 


The solution is swabbed right on the steel 
and the chemical action is immediate. 
Though Perma-Blue may be applied over 
the original factory finish, it is better to 
remove the old finish with 2/0 emery cloth 
and polish the steel bright with a finer grade 
abrasive, when a complete bluing job is 
indicated. For touching-up a gun with 
scratches and worn areas, Perma-Blue, ap- 
plied with a cotton swab to the spots, is just 
about perfect. The color obtained is easily 
controlled to blend with the old finish, with- 
out ring spot or injury to the surrounding 
factory-applied finish. The resulting blue- 
black color is part of the steel itself; is rust 
resistant and durable enough to withstand 
a final rub-down with very fine grade steel 
wool, 


FWFT&T recommends using Perma-Blue 
at or above 70 degrees room temperature. 
For truly professional results, take a little 
time and do a good job. First, brighten the 
steel surface to be blued with the 2/0 emery 
cloth. Finish with a finer grit and degrease 
with carbon tet or alcohol. 


Handling the work only with gloves or a 
clean cloth, to avoid fingerprints, apply 
Perma-Blue generously with a well saturated 
cotton swab. Allow the chemical to work 
three minutes. Now flush the blued sur- 
face with water and allow the work to stand 
until dry. Next, rub down the blued surface 
very lightly with fine grade steel wool. Pol- 
ish with a soft cloth. If the bluing job does 
not turn out as dark as you would like to 
have it, repeat the process. When satisfied 
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with the color obtained, apply oil to com- 
plete the job. 


The two ounce, two gun size bottle is 
$1.00. Get Perma-Blue from your local 
gunsmith or direct. Watchmakers will find 
Perma-Blue a useful product, too. 





IN a rifle or pistol, any appreciable wear 
at the muzzle will have a pronounced, un- 
desirable effect on accuracy, for it is in the 
last inch or so of rifling that a bullet gets 
final guidance toward its intended mark. 


When cleaning any rifle or pistol bore, it 
is, therefore, wise to clean from the breech 
end if possible and to use a quality cleaning 
rod and properly sized flannel patches that, 
together, give a snug, but not too tight, fit 
in the bore. 


Unfortunately, the mechanical design of 
certain popular firearms, like the Savage 99 
and Winchester models 94 and 64; the SGW 
K-22 and K-38, the Colt Officer’s model 
and other solid frame handguns, do not per- 
mit cleaning from the breech end. Here- 
tofore, the only way of preventing the clean- 
ing rod rubbing and wearing muzzles, when 
cleaning has had to be done from the muzzle 
end, has been to use one’s fingers to form a 
rod guide —a makeshift method at best, 
with little assurance of the cleaning rod not 
scraping the edge of the rifling and bore at 
some point along the muzzle’s circumfer- 
ence, to cause gradual wear and inaccuracy. 


Now come plastic cleaning rod guides that 
can be inserted in bores of solid frame (or 
takedown) model rifles and pistols to per- 
mit safe cleaning from muzzles without any 
fear of wearing away that all-important 
muzzle end rifling. Aptly named ‘’Protect- 
A-Bore,’’ the guides, made in three models, 
center a cleaning rod in the bore so that 
there is no contact at all between cleaning 
rod and the extreme muzzle end of a barrel’s 
rifling. All contact and friction take place 
inside the Protect-A-Bore rod guide. 


Model A, known as the barrel-insert style, 
can be used to clean firearms from .25 to 
.35 caliber with a well-made, standard size 
3/16’ diameter cleaning rod. Models B 
and C, made in muzzle-cap style, clean .22 
to .25 calibers, and .270 caliber and larger, 
respectively. Model A sells for 50 cents; 
models B and C for 75 cents each. Specify 
caliber of your gun and state the rod di- 
ameter of your cleaning rod when ordering 
Protect-A-Bores. 


With care, the hard plastic guides should 
last indefinitely. Light in weight, they are 
easily carried in shooting coat pocket or 
field kit. 


Available direct from the manufacturer, 
Riverside Enterprises, Inc., Riverside, Corn- 
ing, New York. 





sailing under 
ever 
roamed Florida’s salty waters with more in- 


NO ancient pirate ship, 
guise of a _ peaceful merchantman, 


nocent appearance, yet with more lethal 
intent, to gullible prey than the ‘Sea Hawk,”’ 
a fast-sinking, darting action salt water plug 
that FWFTG&T has found to be a “’killer’’ for 
blues, channel bass (redfish), mackerel, 
trout and tarpon. 

Fished by several experts at widespread 
points for a full season, the ‘’Sea Hawk” 
proved especially deadly on tarpon in Crystal 
River and the surrounding waters of distant 
Marathon. Salt water fishermen of the 
Carolinas and of Virginia have also reported 
the ‘Sea Hawk” an ideal bait for blues and 
mackerel. 

Best color combinations are baits #10— 
Light blue mullet scale; #16—Red head 
and white body; #17—Red head, yellow 
body, and #32—Yellow body with black 
stripes. Try the blue mullet scale finish, and 
the other light hues, in clear water areas, 
and the yellow body and black striped plug, 
and the darker combinations, on dark days 
and in dark waters. Use the baits at the 
end of long monofilament or fine wire 
leaders having the minimum of terminal 
fastenings. 

An ideal swift water bait, the “Sea Hawk” 
apparently sinks at the rate of about a foot 
per second, and users should plan their casts 
and retrieves accordingly. 

Two distinct bait actions can be enjoyed 
from the ‘Sea Hawk.”’ By retrieving with 
short, snappy, up and down wrist snaps of 
the rod, while utilizing a partially slack line 
and controlling the depth of the run by the 
speed of the retrieve, a_ fish-tantalizing, 
zig-zag action results—an appealing com- 
bination to near-the-bottom feeders like 
trout, channel bass, flounder and pompano. 
For the surface-striking blues and mackerel, 
use a pumping wrist action combined with a 
very rapid retrieve, to obtain a dive and 
sink, or ‘“humping,”’ action. 

The ‘Sea Hawk” is the product of Porter 
Bait Company, P. O. Box 1231, Daytona 
Beach, Florida, from whom baits may be had 
for $1.10 each when not available locally. 
As heavier hooks are supplied for baits 
intended for tarpon catches, specify sub- 
stitution of tarpon strength hooks and fas- 
tenings if you plan to use the ‘’Sea Hawk” 
for the taking of the silver kings. 











AMMUNITION, especially the center-fire 
variety, being rather costly these days, it 
is simply good sense and thriftiness for a 
marksman to boresight his rifle immediately 
after installing new sights or making radical 
changes in the settings of old ones, before 
blasting away at a target. 

Briefly, boresighting a firearm involves 
bringing the gun’‘s bore and installed sights 
into a common alignment so that when 
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actual firing is carried out one’s first shots 
will either hit well within the aiming bulls- 
eye, or pretty close to it, with only minor 
adjustments of elevation and/or windage 
needed to make subsequent shots strike dead 
center of target. Significantly, the Navy 
boresights its machine guns prior to pre- 
liminary firing, to save time and ammunition. 

For the sportsman, all guesswork con- 
nected with boresighting is just about elim- 
inated by a new, simple mechanical device, 
especially made for the job by the Tru- 
Site Company, P. O. Box 4747, Tucson 5, 
Arizona. 

Named Tru-Site, the device, made in the 
form of a primerless, empty cartridge case 
with a reflecting mirror attached, and scope 
style crosshairs set in the small end, is in- 
serted in a gun’s breech after the weapon 
has been placed on a firm rest and pointed 
at a distant target. The Tru-Site’s fixed 
crosshairs are then centered on the aiming 
mark as reflected by the mirror, and the 
rifle’s rear sight is next adjusted to coincide. 
With the device, accurate setting, or check- 
ing, Of open or scope sights may be done at 
home, in the shop, or in the field. Since 
usual boresighting procedure requires re- 
moval of a rifle’s bolt or breech block, and 
other time-consuming, guesswork opera- 
tions, the Tru-Site comes as an answer to 
many a prayer. Just follow the manufac- 
turer’s simple instructions and you won't 
have any trouble. 


For a rifle boresighted to give a point 
blank, centered bore, centered sights setting 
at very short range—25 yards and under— 
it is well to keep in mind that, generally, the 
first shots fired over the hundred yard range 
from a rifle boresighted at a point blank 
range will hit low on the far target simply 
because the path of trajectory never rises 
above the line of bore. Closest to final sight 
adjustment from preliminary boresighting is 
had if the bore is pointed slightly higher 
than the sights, for the 100 yard range. 
Reason is, over the longer range, you have 
to consider bullet drop or gravitational pull, 
line of sight and line of bore to boresight 
with greatest accuracy. Keep that factor in 
mind if you boresight for point blank aim at 
25 yards but plan to do all your actual firing 
at targets 100 yards away, or farther. 


The True-Site device comes in three 
models—a Universal listing to fit calibers 
250,257. 52707 30-40, .30-06-— -300; 
.303, .308, .35 Rem., .351 Win., .348 Win. 
and the foreign 7x57, 6x62 and 8x57; a 
Magnum model that can be used in all 
Magnum rifles, HGH and Weatherby; and a 
Special Model made exclusively for models 
94 and 64 Winchester lever-actions. Price 
— $4.95. Savings in the represented cost 
of ammunition normally expended in initial 
stages of ‘‘sighting-in’’ will amortize the 
purchase price in short order, in our opinion. 
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of course, the main enemy; hunters, 
trappers, and automobiles take a 
tremendous toll. The opossum is 
hunted for its fur and its meat, as 
well as for sport. The fur of the liv- 
ing animal is not very pretty, but 
when the long outer hairs are pluck- 
ed, the underfur is suitable for trim- 
ming children’s coats, mittens, and 
the like. Although the pelt brings a 
small sum on the market, so many 
are taken that the opossum is ranked 
as a leading fur-bearer. On the sub- 
ject of the opossum as food, opinion 
is pretty strongly divided. Some 
people say they wouldn’t touch it, 
but in many parts of the country an 
apossum, stuffed with sweet potatoes 
and then roasted, is a prize delicacy. 


Sometimes, when the opossum 
is overtaken by a large animal such 
as a dog, it may lie motionless, with 
closed eyes and open mouth, as 
though dead. This custom gave rise 
to the expression, “playing ’pos- 
sum.” No doubt the habit of feign- 
ing death has saved many an opos- 
sum, for the pursuing dog is apt 
to give the quiescent animal a few 
contemptuous shakes and then make 
off in search of more exciting game. 
Against smaller enemies the opos- 
sum will put up a good fight, de- 
fending itself with its powerful jaws 
and sharp teeth. In fact, very few 
animals the size of an opossum can 
bite so severely, as quite a few 
hunters have found out to their 
regret. END. 
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STRIKES AND BACKLASHES 
(Continued from Page 4) 


up in small pieces. I dipped them in flour 
and fried them in plenty of hot grease, and 
we really enjoyed them. In fact, we decid- 
ed the meat tasted almost like pork chops. 
After that we had plenty of gar fish to eat. 

Often now the children ask when we 
can go back and get more gar fish. 


I am wondering just why people don't 
eat more of them? Is it perhaps because 
of the work involved in cleaning them? 

Anyway, we think it a shame to see pic- 
tures of these gar fish being thrown away. 

Also in reference to Mr. Neill who listed 
Yankeetown as being named after varmints 
—I wondered if he ever visited Yankee- 
town? We lived there for a time and I be- 
lieve it is one of the prettiest, quaintest 
little towns in all of Florida. Its huge trees, 
on either side of the street leading into the 
town itself, are a sight of grandeur and just 
holds one almost spellbound. 


The Withlacoochee River running through 
Yankeetown, is one of the most interesting 
in Florida. Not only is it a wonderful fish- 
ing river, but a beautiful river to cruise on. 
I'd like to see some articles about it and 
the country around Yankeetown and Inglis. 

MRS. ED. C. HUGHES 
Clarkfield, Minnesota 
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WILDLIFE TRADING POST 


Especially designed for SWAPPING, BUY- 
ING or SELLING outdoor sports equip- 
ment, services, ete. Classified advertise- 
ments 25c a word per insertion, payable 
in advance. Minimum advertisements 15 
words or $3.75. Initials, abbreviations and 
groups of numbers count as words. Send 
copy and remittance to: Wildlife Trading 
Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 





TAXIDERMY 


MODERN TAXIDERMY BOOK—$3.00. 126 Pages 
Illustrated. Taxidermist Supplies—Glass Eyes 
Mfgs., ANIMALS, BIRDS — ALL KINDS — Schu- 
maker, Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. Lists 


RESORTS FOR RENT 


Florida’s Finest Fishing 
TWIN PALMS RESORT 
LAKE GRIFFIN — LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
Cottages, Boats, Bait and Guides 
Swimming on white sand beach 
PHONE 5024 BLUE 


COTTAGES — RENT 
BRAND’S COTTAGES—Overnight and housekeep- 


ing. Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. 
Box 388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 


REAL ESTATE AND BUSINESS PROPERTIES 





Bass Capital of the World, St. Johns riverfront 
Homes, Groves, Business Opportunities. — C. J. 
ASBURY, Crescent City, Florida. 





REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


“ST. JOHNS RIVER BASS CAPITAL OF THE 
WORLD.” HUNTING & FISHING RESORT AND 
HOME, ESTABLISHED, HIGHLY PROFITABLE, 
$25,500. 400 FT. ST. JOHNS RIVER FRONT, 28 
ACRES IN ALL, HOME, ONE COTTAGE, STORE 
BUILDING, BAIT PONDS, ABSOLUTELY PER- 
FECT SET UP FOR FISHING CAMP, $25,500. 
RIVERFRONT, 2 BEDROOM, MASONRY, FUR- 
NISHED HOME, BEAUTIFUL 80’ x 1750’ LOT, 
PERFECT LOCATION $11,500. ANYTHING AVAIL- 
ABLE IN THIS BASS CAPITAL, WE HAVE IT.— 
E. J. TERONDE, WELAKA, FLORIDA. 


FISH MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Fishing lakes cleaned out and restocked. Hya- 
cinths, bonnets and mosses killed. Wholesale live 
bait. Giant African redworms. SOUTHERN FISH 
CULTURISTS, Ph. 6011-White, Leesburg, Fla. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE 
CRICKETS, GRAY CRICKETS, 70,000 HATCHES 
DAILY, QUANTITY DISCOUNT, GEM DANDY 
CRICKET BOXES.—H & W CRICKET HOUSE, 
317 N. WASHINGTON ST., ALBANY, GA. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


LIVE BAIT FOR SALE— GILBERT’S HAPPY 
CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORMS— 
1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received. Prepaid.— 
GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 


RED WIGGLERS — 500 for $2.00, POSTPAID. 
Wholesale prices to dealers—GROVES HOWELL, 
Sneads, Florida. 


WILD FOWL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST, McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed- 
eral No. 33208. 


QUAIL FOR SALE 


TWENTY PAIR QUAIL, DOMESTICATED OR 
YARD RAISED. FOR BREEDING PURPOSES 
ONLY. GAME FARM LICENSE —G. B. TISON, 
403 W. UNIVERSITY AVE., GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


TACKLE & CASTING BAITS 


FISHING TACKLE INTRODUCTION: SEND $1 for 
$2.30 SURPRISE—FLYS, BAITS, ITEMS. TOP 
TACKLE. TWENTY YEARS MANUFACTURER. 
BARGAINS GALORE, STEVENS POINT, WIS- 
CONSIN. 


Florida Caverns, Marianna, Fla., 
features gorgeously colored forma- 
tions and amazing underground 
trails. 
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Learn Wore pbbout 
FLORIDA 


You will 
enjoy 
FLORIDA 
SPEAKS 
MAGAZINE 





Incomparable as are its fishing, hunting 
and outdoor recreation, Florida living offers 
much more than that. And FLORIDA 
SPEAKS is the only magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to Florida homemaking, Florida 
building, Florida gardening, Florida cook- 
ing and Florida travel and sports. To know 
Florida, to live the Florida way, subscribe 
to FLORIDA SPEAKS Magazine, now com- 
mencing monthly publication. 


* 


FLORIDA SPEAKS 
1424 Fourth St. South, St. Petersburg. Fla. 
Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription. 


FT] 1-year $2.50 [] 2-year $4.00 
[] 3-year $5.00 


1 Remittance enclosed. (] Bill me. 
NOG else ow. 

Addreas) cy ee 

CAV War, (te ek eRe te State 








Bait with 
Alka Selza 
P tablets for 
Bass and 





TT OU te: ALG 
your dealers. 
Ask for Manning’s Tasty Shrimp Lure. 


Lures foxes, wolves, cats—any animal or 
bird that preys on rabbits, Perfect imita- 
tion of injured rabbit’s scream. Features: 
Easier to blow—Better sound—2-Calls- 
in-1. (Blow hard and call animals for 
mile or more. Blow easy for close range. ) 


Beautiful black walnut 


SQUIRREL CALL, easy to operate. Guar- 
anteed to call squirrels $ 


At Your Dealer or Direct Postpaid 
WEEMS WILD CALL 
P. O. Box 7261 Fort Worth 11, Texas 
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FISHING FACTS 
FIRST HAND 


(Continued from Page 17) 


a pair of Bernard pattern pliers, a 
handy tool for making up leaders, 
removing hooks, holding fish, pulling 
knots tight and countless other jobs 
that go to make up fishing for fun. 
To those anglers fishing salt water 
areas that lately have shown signs 
of being “fished out,” the experts 
suggest drift fishing, covering the 
once-good spots with a shallow draft 
boat that drifts with the breeze, 
while gently casting ahead of the 
boat a single live shrimp impaled on 
a hook at the end of monofilament 
line. No sinker, cork, swivel or 
other customary terminal tackle! 
Unusual fishing methods will some- 
times trick the smart ones, the ex- 
perts say, and add that the smart fish 
are also likely to be big ones, too. 
Among the truly smart fish are 
sheepshead. They are notorious for 
their bait stealing ability, and catch- 
ing them is an art that some anglers 
never seem to master. Willman, an 
expert who never stops experiment- 
ing with new fishing ideas, has come 
up with a Rube Goldberg sheeps- 
head rig that outsmarts the convict- 
striped bait stealers. He takes a 
wide-mouthed clear glass bottle, like 
the ones olives come in, and tightly 
wires on treble hooks at several 
places so that the bottle is enmeshed 
in a treble-hook-festooned wire net 
that swings it in an upright position. 
Before replacing the bottle’s lid, 
previously punctured five or six 
times with an ice pick, the tackle 
clinic counselor puts a handful of 





“AN AMAZING NEW 
HEARTWORM FORMULA” 


We now offer dog owners a Safe, Sane, Easy 

Formula for the treatment of Heartworms. 

Packed in capsule form. A Veterinary Tested 

Product. Complete Treatment $6.00. 

WRITE RED FEATHER PRODUCTS, INC. 
Melrose, Florida 





live fiddler crabs in the bottle. The 
crabs, a favorite bait of sheepshead, 
cannot escape, and the bottle, when 
lowered alongside a pier piling, fills 
with water to become a bait aqua- 
rium. In attempting to feed on the 
active crabs imprisoned behind clear 
glass, the wary sheepshead cannot 
help but bump against the bottle— 
the signal for the angler to strike 
fast and solidly! 

An interesting point is that many 
of the experts subscribe to and suc- 
cessfully use the John Alden Knight 
solunar fishing guides, which give 
daily major and minor feeding and 
activity periods for fish and wild- 
life. One or two have confessed that 
the compiled tables, at first consid- 
ered a silly and passing fad, have 
long since proved convincing in ac- 
curacy and worth. Individual rec- 
ords, carefully compiled and kept 
over several seasons of fishing, have 
almost paralleled the fish feeding 
periods claimed by the tables. 


And laugh if you want to, but the 
experts have even learned that the 
old practice of spitting on a bait for 
luck has sound basis! Dr. Arthur 
Hasler, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has verified that the super- 
stitious belief that spitting on a bait 
gets more fish. Dr. Hasler, according 
to one of the St. Petersburg Rod & 
Gun Club fishing experts, discov- 
ered, through laboratory tests, that 
there is some chemical combination 
about human saliva that brings forth 
gustatory response from first nibbles 
by a fish being tempted to take a 
baited hook thus christened. 

In the kitchen, proof of the chef’s 
skill is in the tasting of the pudding, 
and in fishing it is in the catching of 
sizeable fish. After only three ses- 
sions of fishing instruction by one of 
the St. Petersburg experts, Mrs. 
David Crowley caught a snook that 
passed the sixteen pound mark on 
weighing scales. Evidently it pays to 
get your fishing facts firsthand. END 





2FOR THE PRICE of 1! a2 


Doesn’t that sound a little strange? For years now 
we've been paying fwo prices for one item! 

TRUE WEST is an all true, all fact slick paper — 
magazine on the West. It’s crammed with articles 
and photos on badmen, gold rush, range wars, In- 
dian fights, ghost towns, lost mines and buried treas- 
ures, outlaws, trail-drives, frontier sagas, cowboy 


and ranch life—it’s the REAL THING! 


WESTERN SPORTSMAN is a down-to-earth outdoor 
magazine on our great, wild, rugged West. It covers 
every state west of the Mississippi River. Hunting, 
fishing, boating, guns—it takes in the whole scene! 

SPECIAL GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER: 12-issue sub- 
scriptions to BOTH magazines for the price of TRUE 
WEST alone—$3.00! Rush bills, check, money order to: 






ew 
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True Wes 





WESTERN PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. Box 5008-22 Austin 31, Texas 
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GUNS ON DISPLAY 


Over half a million dollars worth 
of guns and related equipment fea- 
turing every type of weapon from 
the very earliest to the very latest 
will be on display at the Dade Coun- 
ty Armory in Miami on April 16 and 
PTA 1955: 

The occasion is the annual meet- 
ing of The Florida Gun Collectors 
Association, Incorporated. Ques- 
tions, appraisals, and advice regard- 
ing weapons will be given the atten- 
tion of the section’s best qualified 
men in the field. The main purpose 
of the show is to bring to the public 
proper knowledge of the history, 
use, and safe handling of firearms. 

The display will open at 10 o’clock 
Saturday morning and run continu- 
ously until 11:00 o’clock Saturday 
night. All of the guns shown are pri- 


vately owned and will be loaned for 
the show. 

The Armory is centrally located 
on N.W. 7th Avenue and plenty of 
parking space will be available. 
There is to be no admission cost or 
other charge of any kind. The gen- 
eral public is invited. 

New members are welcomed in 
the state-chartered and non-profit 
Florida Gun Collectors Association. 
This is the only association at state 
level in the area and is composed of 
gun collectors, shooters, and just 
plain gun-lovers. Membership re- 
quirements are easy and the cost 
nominal. For further details write 
Rolfe R. Holbrook, Secretary, Flor- 
ida Gun Collectors Association, In- 
corporated, 1035 Catalonia Ave., 
Coral Gables, Florida. END 





OUTDOOR REVIEWER 


(Continued from Page 41) 


story of this book. It’s not merely 
another story on upland game bird 
shooting, or a story about the train- 
ing of dogs. All this is in the book, 
and more. The more is part of the 
adventure of the author who has 
lived some 70 years in the field, 
hunting for various species of game 
birds throughout America. 

He frankly tells of his own prob- 
lems, even failures, with dogs of his 
own and many of his anecdotes are 
quite interesting. And while the 
book is amusing, it is also factual 
with the real focus being placed on 
not how to hunt or how to train 
dogs or how to shoot, but how to 
enjoy all of these things more than 
you have in the past. 

Author Lytle has served as Gun 
Dog Editor of Field and Stream for 
20 years and he knows whereof he 
speaks when he writes this book. 

END 


REEL ACTIONS 


Different reels have different gear 
actions. The simplest is the standard 
single-action fly reel. The “Single- 
action” refers to the number of revo- 
lutions the spool makes in relation 
to each turn of the handle. The 
single-action reel is simply made so 
that the spool makes on revolution 
to each turn of the handle. Most 
single-action fly reels have no gear 
action at all—the handle is attached 
directly to the spool so that one turn 
of the handle means one turn of 
the spool. The standard bait-casting 
reel usually has a quadruple-action 
—the spool revolves four times to 
each turn of the handle. The spool 
is highly geared in relation to the 
handle, resulting in a fast reeling 
speed. END 


Early settlers in Florida used 
beans from wild coffee plants to 
make a beverage that substituted 
for commercially developed coffee. 






157 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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The BEST INFORMED FISHERMEN Read... 


‘/@e SALT WATER SPORTSMAN 


THE ATLANTIC COAST’S GREAT SPORT FISHING MAGAZINE 
--» COVERING ALL PHASES OF SALT WATER FISHING 
KEY WEST TO THE MARITIMES 


1 YEAR SUBSCRIPTION — 12 BIG ISSUES — $3.00 


SALT WATER SPORTSMAN 













229 West 14th St., Hialeah, Fla. 
















SpinCast® 700 with 
6 lb. line — $11.95 
(slightly higher west 
of Rockies). 






Drag Control 
Smooth and de- 
pendable. 


Positive Click 


Faster Retrieve 
Gear ratio 4-to-l. 
Saves time. 


Ideal for Bait Casting... 
Perfect for Spinning... 
Impossible to Backlash .. 
Light or Heavy Lures... 
Foolproof Thumb Control 


Now ...a spinning reel you can 
use for bait casting. Just switch 
rods to change your type of fish- 
ing. Casts 1/4 to 5/8 oz. lures 
without backlashing—anyone can 
do it. Quality-built on spinning 
principle to give years of carefree 
fun. See it at your dealer’s. 


Fits any hand. Ad. 
Giistabte thumb- 
control aperture. 





Spin fish with e- 
ther spinning oD 
fly rods. 


South Bend 


THE BEST IN RODS ~ REELS - LINES - LURES 
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FLORIDA SPORTSMAN GUIDE 


The Florida Sportsman Guide 1s a new section devoted to bunting and fishing camps, bait and tackle dealers and especially those serving 
the sportsmen in Florida. Considerable space will be available to such establishments at a special “Guide” advertising rate. 





BASS CAPITAL 
RESORT 


The most beautiful Fishing 
Resort in Florida; located on 
US-17, in the heart of the 
Bass Capital of the World. 


OAKS MOTEL 


FRESH & SALT WATER 


Groceries, Restaurant 
Service Station 


ICE — TACKLE — BAIT 


FISHING 
Postpaid 


FINEST QUALITY 
BLACK CRICKETS 


Excellent Panfish Bait 


$10.00 PER THOUSAND 


Guaranteed Live Delivery 
Wholesalers Write for Prices 


HUNTING FISHING 
in Season Year Round 


CHIPOLA 
PARK INN 


Modern Hotel on Dead Lakes 


ULTRA-MODERN, LIGHT Loni epe aid te of LOYD B. EZELL Ba ie ak ase’ Bla 
HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES ’ i bad adh Reasonable Rates 
Rots Motors |" BASS—PANFISH | neithliy SHtenitti | UNG: Boots 
ait - Tackle a. No. ; ; 
Guides SP cine ce DONA VISTA MOTEL Bait * Tackle Dogs 
& Mail 
ett High 71 
is. oy als P.O. Box 1179 DRIVE INN Star puike. Wawabitehka, Fla. 
EUSTIS, FLORIDA WISCE CREAM & SODAS Phone 
CRESCENT CITY, FLA. Y ; a DONA VISTA, FLORIDA 9600 L-I, Blountstown, Fla. 
Phone 175 Phone 147 White t F. BURIE SAMMONS, Owner 


SPECS BEFORE YOUR EYES 


the end with friction tape then cov- 
er the tape with household cement. 
This keeps the line in proper posi- 
tion on the pole. Do not have too 
much line between the tip of the 
pole and the hook or you will have 
trouble getting your fish in the boat. 
A small bobber, split shot, and hook 
completes the outfit. I use a No. 1 
Eagle Claw in order to have a hook 
that will be large enough to hold 
a bass if one happens to hit my 
bait. The minnow may be hooked 
either through the mouth or through 
the tail. I do not think that it makes 
much difference. Usually I hook 
through the tail in calm weather 
and through the mouth when it is 
windy and I want to be able to put 
my bait in the hole I choose be- 
tween the bonnets. Mouth hooking 
cuts down wind resistance. 

It is difficult to select the best 
spec lake in the central Florida sec- 
tion, for practically any body of wa- 
ter you could name has good an- 
gling for this scrappy favorite. 
Ranking with the best, however, 
are the following: 

Lake Griffin: The whole lake has 
good bonnet beds. Any camp owner 
will be happy to tell you where they 
are hitting at the time you arrive. 
The Leesburg Chamber of Com- 
merce has a fine map showing lo- 
cations of camps, and will be happy 
to send you a copy on request. 

Lake Harris: Lane Park, just 
west of Tavares, Drakes Point, di- 
rectly across the lake from Lone 
Park, Howey Bridge, and Little 
Lake Harris, the mouth of Helena 
Run near Leesburg, and the grass 


50 


(Continued from Page 9) 


beds out from Yalaha are favored 
hot spots. 


Lake Eustis: Trout Lake which 


is a short run from the lake through 





Speckled perch taken on a fly rod is a 
Florida favorite. 


a canal in the city of Eustis, Walk- 
ers Cove, and Goose Prairie on the 
north shore, and the stretch between 
Big Oak Camp and Dora Canal on 
the south shore of the lake are fa- 
vorable spots for spec angling. 


BOAT SPEEDOMETER 
Only $3.95 ! 


@ No Installation Necessary! 
@ Carry It With You Any Place 


@ Accurately Records Speeds 5 
to 35 M. P. H. 


e@ Can Be Used on Any Boat! 


No maintenance, no wear with the amazing 
Speed-Wand. Use in salt water or fresh. Sent 
COD. Or remit with order to save COD charges. 
Send $3.95 today. You be the judge—full re- 
fund within 10 days if not enthusiastically 
pleased! THE SO’WESTER, Box 2261-F, Cap. 
Stat., Austin 11, Tex. 








Lake Dora: The south shore of 
this lake seems to be the best, but 
fish are caught all over the lake. 
If interested in fishing Dora, I would 
suggest checking with Bill Prinz at 
Fisherman’s Headquarters, Mt. 
Dora. 

Lakes Beauclare and Carlton: 
Two lakes that can be fished by 
drifting. The only camps on this lake 
are near Tangerine. Geo. Hawkins 
at Sunset View Camp will be glad 
to give you the’dope on fishing in 
this vicinity. To reach his camp, 
travel south of Mt. Dora on U. S. No. 
1 until you see his sign. 

Lake Yale: Take Florida No. 44 
north of Eustis until you see the 
sign. Bob Dinsmore will be happy 
to help you find fish. 

Lake Apopka: My favorite sec- 
tion of this big lake is around Mont- 
verde. Information can be obtained 
from Troy McCarley at McCarley’s 
Lodge, Montverde. 

No resume of this section would be 
complete without mention of the St. 
John’s River. The specs from this 
body of water are usually of jumbo 
size and are avid bait grabbers. I 
like the section around Astor for my 
St. John’s fishing, and can recom- 
mend that you see Brad Drown at 
Blue Creek Lodge, or Oscar Ormond 
at Ormond’s Jungle Den for infor- 
mation. This is another good spot 
for the fly and spinning rod as the 
fish are in more open water in this 
vicinity. 

If you want to catch fish and you 
are partial to the highly favorite 
speckled perch, come on down to the 
lakes and hills section of central 
Florida. You can bet it won’t be 
long before you will have “specs” 
before your eyes. END 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
Ftching Citation tes one, 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE MAGAZINE 


JOE DOAKES 


Who unaided, has caught on 


Rod & Reel, on the1St day of June 


| the year 


SPECIE a bass Pay 


Ib 7oz. 


emee 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


All fish must be taken from the 
fresh waters of the state of Florida, 
as defined by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Fish must 
be caught on conventional fly, 
spinning, or bait-casting tackle, 
with artificial or live bait, in the 
presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp or 
tackle store within the state by 
the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective estab- 
lishment. 


Application for a Florida Wild- 
life Fishing Citation must be made 
within 10 days of the date fish 
was caught. Application must be 
made on the prescribed form as 
shown on this page. (Requests for 
additional forms should be ad- 
dressed to: Florida Wildlife, Game 
G&G Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Tallahassee, Florida.) 


Citation, showing recorded data 
of the catch, will be mailed to the 
applicant upon receipt of applica- 
tion form that has been properly 
filled out and signed. 


The receipt of any and all pho- 
tographs pertaining to the regis- 
tered catch, including the applicant 
and the fish, will be appreciated 
by the editor for use in Florida 
Wildlife Magazine. 


A ONTHLY PUBLICATION OF THs FLORIDA GAME AND FAIS WATER FISH COMMISSION 
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IN TRIBUTE TO 









Florida Wildlife Fishing Citations 
are available without charge, to 
any and all subscribers to Florida 
Wildlife Magazine, and their im- 
mediate families, who catch any 
of the following fresh-water game 
fish of the prescribed size require- 


ments: 
SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 
SRE roca nate 8 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
eh den 1] pound or larger 


See. a 2 pounds or larger 





Pe ee see 3 pounds or larger 
ee Ge 2 pounds or larger 


RED BREAST 
sh ee & 1¥% pounds or larger 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 





APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


corso ne a 8 ee SR OOress 

Speciesiof Fish = Weight CC CL ength 

‘Nyoe ot a ackia; Balt sen) a 8 eS a ee 
Where Caugit. 2205 a ee ee st Date 

Catch Witnessed by 

Registered, Weighed by — = ee oF 


& 4» tn te. tn te th, ty 


(Signature of Applicant) 
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12 BIG ISSUES OF 


HUNTING & FISHING 
FOR ONLY $2.00 


TWO YEARS, 24 ISSUES, $3.75 
THREE YEARS, 36 ISSUES, $5.25 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Enter or extend my subscription for 
for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


[.] Check; [] Cash; [] Money Order herewith. 
Mailing Address: 


: year (s) 





Name 


Street No. 


City __ State 


Signed 
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